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General Editors Foreword 


When this series of books wis fust planned it was intended 
that each volume should describe an ajicient people or a place 
where peoples lived in antiquity. As the series has developed it 
has hcen decided to modify this initial purpose: we published 
in i9do Bosi*s book on The Lappr which dealt with a living 
people, but people who preserved to the present day an ancient 
way of life; and now we publish a book dealing with neither 
an ancient people nor place, but a subject—a subject common 
to many ancient peoples, namely the communication of thought 
through distance and rime by writing. Its author is Dr David 
Diringcr, Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy in the University of 
Cambridge, and Professor in the University of Florence, and 
founder of the Alphabet Museum, Cambridge. It is a pleasure 
to welcome this book for itself, and also as the £rst in the 
Andtnt Peoples and Placti series dealing with a specific aspect 
of antiquity. 

GLVN DANIEL 
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Introduction 


L iterally and closely defined^ writing Is the graphic 
ycountcrpan of speech, the ‘fixing" of spoken language in a 
permanent or semi^peimanent form, orp in the words of a 
French scholar, ^uite npreieBtadea ehutlle et durable du Ian£age, 
qui k rend trantpert^lt tt tonservahli* By mcaiis of ic, latigu^c is 
nude capable of transcending the ordinary conditions of lime 
and space. By means of it, a Babylonian merchant, ensuring 
himself against legal diffrculdes, could record the precise 
details of a transaction on a tablet of wet clay, subsequently 
baked (unaware, of coutsc, that it would survive to find a 
place in the British Museum); a complete copy of Quintilian 
could survive, buried in rubbish and dust at the monastery of 
St Call, to be found by Poggio Bracciolini; and, to take anoth^ 
cr example very much at random, Matthew Arnold was able 
to record the precise series of thoughts and feelings known as 
CifJ/«rf and Anarchy. 

Writing, as even these scattered examples indicate, is at one impoxtakce 
dme the most universal and the most elusive of things. It has op writing 
escaped formal study in most universides, yet every scholarly 
discipline touches upon it at some point, and often in matters 
of considerable importance. Like sunlight and the arr we 
breathe, it is so 'common,' so 'ordinary* and so 'understood* a 
thing that often it is not understood at all; and the study of its 
history and development has suffered as a result. 

Without writing, culture, which has been defined as 'a conv 
municabic intelligence,’ would not exist (except, perhaps, in a 
form so rudimentary as to be vinually unrecognisable). Law, 
religion, trade, poetry, philosophy, history - aU those human 
acdvidcs which depend upon a degree of permanence and 
transmission - would be, not impossible, but incalculably re/ 
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stTicted, The possibilides inherent in oral tram mission arc fax 
wider than was conceived a century or two ago» but, in com^ 
parison with the worlds opened up by the use of writing, they 
are bounded by fixed and absolute limits. 

Nor is this importance simply a matter of scholarly hindsighc 
Writing was held in such esteem and awe by most ancient 
peoples that its invention was dequendy attributed to divinities 
or folk'herocs^ The ancient Egyptians assigned it alternatively to 
Thoth and Isis? the Babylonians to Nebo, son of Marduk, who 
was also the god of trLan’"s destiny; the Greeks to Hermes and 
other of the Olympians. An ancient Jewish tradition considered 
Moses the inventor of the Hebrew script. And many other 
peoples, including the Chinese, the Indiam, and the pre-' 
Columbian inhabitants of Mexico and Central America, also 
believed in its divine origin. 

Wc can with justice, therefore, speak of writing a$ so uni^ 
quely useful and powerful a craft that to call it an *imtrument^ is 
implicidy to understate. At a time when the distinction between 
subjective and objective was less clear-cut than it Is today, it 
seemed to most men a magic power: a connotation which con^ 
tinned to cling to it even in the West until comparadvdy recent 
times. 

As our inidat definition indicates, wridng presupposes the 
existence of spoken language. Indeed, mankind lived for an 
enormous period without writing of any kind, and there Is no 
doubt that articulate speech was in use during this dme. What 
degree of complexity it atiained cannot be proven, but it must 
have been sufhdent to cover the considerable range of aedvity 
which characterises even a pre^urban society, nomadic or set^ 
dccL For thousands of years languages developed, changed and 
disappeared, following into exdncdon the peoples who spoke 
them, leaving behind no scrap or fragment for scholars to puzzle 
over or laymen to romandcisc. No comparable disappearance 
can be ciicdt Hint^ pottery and bone can be buried, scattered or 
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brokcHi and yet survive; anthropologists and archaeologists can 
reconsiTiict prehistoric villages, and even, to some extent, the 
habitsofthe men who lived in them; but die languages of those 
men are irrecoverably lost, and with the languages their reli> 
gions, their thoughts, their myths. The evidence of buriaUand 
figurines must always remain, to a good extent, conjectural. 

At some point in the comparatively recent past, within those oRicms 
few thousand years which have seen the real intellectual devel^ ofwritjkc 
opment of mankind, writing, in the sense that we understand 
the word today, had its origins. An analysis of first causes here 
is an extraordinarily difficult and touchy affair, much like ana/ 
lysing the 'causes* of a war or revolution; in each case those 
present when the phenomenon has its birth have usually little 
or no concern with posterity, and posterity must, in consc/ 
qucnce, tread warily. What can be said with certainty is that 
thee is no evidence to prove that any compltle syitem of wriang 
was employed before the middle of the fourth rniUennium S.C, 
Representational cavc/patntings and carvings on small objects 
have been found from as early a period as die Upper Palaeoli/ 
thic (some ao,<xx> years or more B,C-), as well as circles and 
other symbols, full of variety and distincuod. Some of these 
were apparently used as property marks, or for similar purpose 
es. But they arc not in any way complete (that is, established 
and systematic) forms of writing, nor can any connecdon be 
traced between them and the ancient systems we know. The 
ultimate roots of the latter are in every case matters of conjecture. 

We can perhaps say that all forms of graphic inscription, 
however crude or refined, have then roots in the central and 
universal human need to coiamuniinte and exprers. Nevertheless, 
a clear disci nction must be made, if our subject is to be rendered 
at all practicable, between what we shall henceforth call tm' 
hryofiiftiliHg and wtidng proptr. The prelustoric painting and 
sculpture which we find from the Upper Palaeolithic onwards 
was partly an attempt at expression and communication, and 
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partly, as tvc shall sec, a kind of sympathetic magic (it is im¬ 
possible to separate completely tlie two functions). Such forms 
have continued to spring up well into historic times, and long 
after the appearance even of alphabetic writing. But most of 
these devices, ancient and modern, arc isolated, arbictaty and 
unsystematic in the way that they 'fix’ language and ideas, and 
have little to do with the systematic and (in the fullest sense of 
the word) conrmas writing which wc find for the first dme in 
the fourth mfllenniuin b.c. 

This is not to say that everything before that time must be 
neglected: on the contrary, anything which throws light upon 
man’s earliest attempts at expression and communication, how¬ 
ever distant it may be from the study of actual scripts, cannot 
bm assist our understanding of writing and its development, 
and cannot but be worthy of examinadon. Even the evidence 
of modem anthropology should not be negleaed when, in 
examining recent or contemporary ‘primidve’ communides and 
peoples, it gives u$ new insights into the workings of many 
rudimentary forms of communication. But a Hne must be 
drawn, and we should not, in reaedng against oversimplified 
ideas about ‘primidve* and *tudc' stages of clvilisadon, go to 
the opposite extreme, and lump logger in the category of 
‘wriung* every form of graphic expression used by man. 

Wridng, as we understand it, is a conscious activity, in¬ 
tricately and inseparably bound up with the development, 
comparadvely recent, of man's conscious intellect. The esta¬ 
blishment or stabiUsadon of a written script - cuneiform, or 
Chinese, or Hittiie hieroglyphic - implies a degree of con¬ 
sciousness towards language so much larger than that of, say. 
Palaeolithic man, as to amount to a diffcience in kind. 

At the risk of seeming paradoxical, a word must now be said 
about the ‘progressive’ fallacy, of which so much has been 
written in other contexts. It is a fallacy inherent not only in 
modern liberal habits of thought, but, alas, in the very srruc- 


ture of our [ingiuge, and most of all in the language and methev 
dology of modern scholarship. Some would banish the word 
prc^reit itself to the hinictlattds; but dfi/elopnirnt and tintluttM 
remain behind to plague them, with their tinge of something 
very similar. Difficulties such as these - above all, the assump^ 
don that all change is necessarily 'progressive’ - arc especially 
inherent in our present subject. A very helpful pictogtaphic 
diagram, carelessly used or interpreted, can give the impression 
of a vast river of script churning purposefully and incvocably to.* 
wards the modern alphabet. Such misunderstandings must be 
anticipated now ifwc are to be free to use a goqd many common 
verbs in later chapters, and to introduce any concept of progress. 

The struggle for survival is the principal condition for the 
existence of a script, as for so many other things; and Ofi tfx 
tvliole, barring severe interference of any kind, a script will 
evolve' in the dircaion of simplicity gnd utility (which, in the 
case of writing not intended for mere physical impressiveness, 
is ipicfacto an improve me nt), and the detest scripts will survive: 
the scripts which are most useful and adaptable, and which 
best meet the needs of the men who use them. Yet, in the course 
of history, how much 'severe Interference’ there has been! The 
invasion of a land by a foreign people may have untold con/ 
sequences in obliteradng a native script, introducing a new one, 
or in making the invaders literate for the fiist time. Sometimes 
die use of a particular script for ritual and religious purposes - 
as, say, in the Rabbinic, Samaritan and Coptic transmission 
of Biblical texts - effectually removes it from ordinary forms of 
competition and use, ensuring chat it will survive at least as 
long as those who revere it. The movement of religious con/ 
version has often introduced a saipt into use rhroughaut vast 
land/arcas, to which it may perhaps have penetrated without 
such ‘severe interference,' but only at an immensely slower pace: 
and good examples of this are die transmissions of the Arabic 
alphabet to all the lands from Spain to Indonesia, 





Moreover, there have been cases in which, without any ex^- 
(eriiaj interference being visible, a senpt <li<inot movetow'aitls 
greater utility and simplicicy but developed in a quite contrary 
direction. Thus, Chinese wriutig, which has been in a kind 
of linguistic siraiijacket since its time of origin, has today some 
tens of thousands of symbols, of which ],oooto 5,000 ate actu^ 
ally employed by Chinese scholars. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
script, in the course of its several thousand years of existence, 
became progressively more cluttered with auxiliary signs 
which, though their Intent had at one time been to ensure a 
correct reading of various words, were now inserted quite use^ 
lessly and redundantly (though they were undoubtedly very 
decorative!). And other, similar examples could be dted. So 
that there ate many factors, aside from the ideal usefulness of a 
script, which determine its development, spread and survival. 

In addition to all this, we must keep in mind that the most 
rudimeruary forms of communication arc not always earlier 
in time than systematic scriptst a fact which the methodology 
of our subject often obscures. Indeed, such rudimentary forms 
have continued to spring up - and, in their own ways, to 
develop - long after the appearance of alphabetic writing, and 
some remain in use to this day. From here it is only a short 
step to saying that various kinds of writing often develop con^ 
lemporaneously in difTcrent or even in the same parts of the 
world, and that at any point in history a cros5>scction of the 
writings in use would reveal a very vast panoranu, with little 
in it of the false clarity of retrospect. From an imaginary vantage 
point in t]ie stratosphere m would, without any previous 
knowledge, be hard put to tell which script was doomed to 
rapid oblivion, which to a steady and prolonged but not very 
spectacular existence, and which to a sudden acceleration of 
fonunc. Above all, we would see little of the 'inevitability' 
which a survey of the sort undertaken in this book may seem 
to suggest. 
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All this is prielimiiury and cautionaiy. It is in no way a 
thtowing'Up of the hands, or a denial that wc can ever point 
to a straightforward example of progress in the history of writ' 
ing. Such examples there have in fact been. As we have already 
implied, the appearance of systematic scripts, of which cunei*- 
form was (so far as wc know) the first, represented an immense 
stride forward in the history of mankind, more profound in its 
own way than the discovery of fite or dte wheel: for while the 
latter have facilitated man’s control over his physical environ' 
ment, writing has been the foutidMion for the development of 
his consciousness and his intellect, his comprehension of hint' 
self and the world about him, and, in the very widest sense 
possible, of his critical spirit - indeed, of all that wc today 
regard as his unique heritage and his raison d*itre. Only the 
most rccalcitram and quixotic ofintuitionists could Hnd in all 
this a Bad Thing. 

A second, mote specific, and perhaps more dramatic exam' alphabetic 
pic of progress is the development of alphabetic writing. The writing 
Alphabet, as wc shall sec in more detail in Chapter V, almost 
certainly had its origin at a single point in history, and in a 
specific, ifhiihcno uncertain, place in the Near East, probably 
in Palestine or Syria. It was, historically, the last major form 
of writing to appear, and It is the most highly developed, the 
most convenient, and the most easily adaptable system of writ' 
ing ever invented. From its point and time of origin it moved 
on to become the basis for ^1 Semitic, Indian, Greek, Latin, 

Slavonic and modern Western scripts, as well as of several 
others we shall have occasion to mention later. It moved on, 
that is, towards what has been called the ‘triumph’or‘con/ 
quest’ of the Alphabet: phrases somewhat too military for so 
great a benefaction to mankind. Here, too, keeping In mind 
the quaJificaiions and reservations just made, the concept of 
progress is Integral to our subject. 

And lastly, many examples could be cited of scripts which 
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haue moved in the direction of greater usefulness and utility 
during their ‘lifetimes’: most often in a slow, sometimes millen'' 
nia^long evolution at the hands of coiindcss generations of 
scribes; sometimes in a single conscious leap, as in the establish-' 
ment of Persian cuneiform or the Turkish (Latin) alphabet. 

We may, for the moment, broaden out the definition with 
which we b^an this intreduoion, and take writing to mean the 
conveyance of ideas or sounds by marks on some suitable mev 
dium ranging from stone to wood, clay, metal, leather, linen, 
parchment, paper and wax (a definition which would include 
embryo'i^Titing as well). Although, as we have mentioned, the 
history of writing as such is not studied in most universities, 
it does form the principal basis for two other important branches 
of research: and since die real prevalence of emnt documents 
written on such surfaces as paper and parchment is chrono^ 
logically later in dme than the prevalence of insaipiions in 
harder materials, the division between these two falls quite 
naturally into what we know as tpi^rapby ^ndpalaeography. 

Epigraphy, ordinarily subdivided into such specialities as 
Greek epigraphy, Latin epigraphy and Hebrew epigraphy, is 
the study which deals principally with andent inscriptions cut, 
engraved or moulded on such materials as stone, metal and 
clay. Such study includes the problems of decipherment and 
interpretation. Palaeography, which is subdivided in a parallel 
fashion Into spcdalities like Creek, Latin and Hebrew palaca' 
graphy, deals principally with writing which is painted or 
traced on to soft materials such as paper, parchment, papyTus, 
linen and wax, using such tools as a stylus, brush, reed or pen. 
Once again, dedpherment and interpretation of texts arc an 
integral part of the discipline. 

The study of palaeography has been and is of the greatest 
practical importance for textual criticism of all kinds, for clas/ 
sical philology, for andent and medieval history, and for other 
branches of historical science. The study of epigraphy, on the 
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other hand, has rcvoludonJicd our knowledge of the ancient 
world, and has led to (he rediscovery and reconstruction of 
entire civilisations. 

The fragmented study of writing Is grounded at least pardy, 
therefore. In these difTerenccs between materials. Certain bran/ 
ches of the study, howevCT, form parts of other departments of 
learning. Hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic writing (the three 
ancient Egypdati scripts) are ordinarily comprehended in the 
gencial discipline ofEgyptology, cuneiform in Assytiology, ' pri-' 
midve' wiiting in anthropology and ethnology, and so fonh. 
Philology and glottology — studies of language - may also deal 
with wtidng, when and if die latter is relevant to the issue at 
hand (as it very frequendy is). Graphology, 'the science of 
writing*, is mote concerned with the subject from the biological 
and psychological points of view than in terms of its history. 

Used by and sometimes cutting across these various fields 
are a number of classifications which attempt to group difrcreni 
wtidngs according to their nature, and according to the stage 
of development which each has attained. Some of these classi-' 
ficadons are very useful, but all must be taken with caudon: 
they are matters of convenience, not hard/and/fast lines of de/ 
marcatjon. The categories (all of which have to do with true 
writing, not cmbryo^v^Titing) are: 

Piclc£raphy or pkturt*u/riti»g. This is the most rudimentary 
stage of true wiidng. It is the first important step beyond em^ 
bryo/wridng in that it is no longer restricted to the recording 
of single, disconneaed images, but is capable of representing 
the sequential stages or ideas of a simple narrative. The aaion 
is recorded by a series of more or less straightforwardly represent 
tadonal pictures or sketches, each one of which is called a piMf 
jram. Picture-writings can be expressed orally in any language 
without alteradon of content, since the pictures do not stand 
for specific sounds. Intrinsic phonetism (from Greek 
‘voice’) is still absent: though each of the objects or things re- 
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presented did of course have an oraJ lume of some kind among 
those who did the drawings. Pictography of various kinds was 
used by many prehistoric peoples, mcluding those of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Crete, Spain, southern France, Chu- 
ita, America, and Africa. They have continued to be used in 
modern times by inhabitants of Central Africa, South>east 
Asia, Siberia and elsewhere. 

Ideographic wHdng, In appearance a highly ^developed kind of 
picture^wTtung, ideographic writing is really very much more: 
it Is In (act the first step in rendering a script capable of con> 
veying absrraaions, subtleties and multiple associations. The 
picrograms now, as before, can represent simply die things they 
show, bur may connate as well the underlying ideas or coiv 
ceprions with which those things are bound up. Thus, whereas 
in simple piaography a drdc might represent die sun, in ideo^ 
graphic writing it might also stand for heat, light, a god assev 
dated with the sun, or the word 'day'. In addition, an ajiiiml 
might be ideographically depicied, not by a complete represent' 
latlon, but by a sketch of the head alone: a part calls up the 
complex whole. The individual symbols are called ideegramf, 
and they show a striking similarity in many rudimentary scripts 
otherwise separated in time and space. 'Pure' ideographic wilt^ 
ing has been found among the indigenous Inhabitants of North 
America, Central America, Africa, Polynesia and Australia, 
as well as among the Yukaghirs of nonh-'castern Siberia, In 
dealing with ideographic writing, we still do not generally 
have to do with complete systtme of writing. 

AKalydc iramitionot scripts. The writings of the ancient Meso> 
potamians, Egyptians. Cretans and Hittires have Ecqucntly and 
iucoirectly been called ^ideographic*. In fact, though they may 
very well have been ideographic in their origins, the very ear-' 
licst examples known to us of each of these scripts are already 
only partly ideographic, luving a phonetic element as well: 
the two forms being combined in various ways. For lack of a 
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better term, these forms of writing have been labelled "transi'' 
tional,' in that they stand somewhere between pure ideographic 
and pure phonetic writing. It should be remembered, however, 
that some of these systems of writing lasted for three thousand 
years or more, and that they can be regarded as 'transitionar 
only within the broadest of historical perspectives. The word 
‘analytic’ simply indicates a script whose basic units (however 
these are represented) arc words. 

Phonetic scripts. In ‘pure’ ideographic writing, there is still no 
conneciion between the depicted symbol and the spoken name 
for it: the symbols can be read with equal facility in any 
language. In phonetic writing we have, for the first time, the 
graphic counterpart of speech. Each element in such a system 
of writing corresponds to a sound or sounds in the language 
which is being represented. A direct and inseparable relation' 
ship has therefore been set up between written and spoken 
language; the former can only be explained or read through a 
knowledge ofthe latter. The single signs used in phonetic writing 
may be of any shape, and there need be no connection between 
the external form of the symbol and the sound it represents. 

This brings us to the last great division of our subject: for 
phonetic writing (if it is in a ‘pure’ form, and not simply an 
clement in a transitional saipt) may be cither syllabic or alphas 
bctic. Syllabic forms of wTiting (or syllahciTies') are ultimately 
based upon the fact that the sm^cst unit into which any spo' 
ken W'ord or scries of sounds can be subdivided is the syllabic. 
The idea of using single symbols to represent syllables seems to 
have arisen at various times in many parts of the world, though 
few scripts ever managed to shed completely the ideograms of an 
earlier stage and so to become ‘pure’ syllabaries, A flexible 
method of wTiting, far less cumbersome and far more exact 
than ideograms, a syllabary can nevertheless be an unwieldy 
system when in a particular language syllables contain more 
than one or two consonants. Thus, although it would be a 






simple imiter to represent sylLbically a. word like fa^miAy, 
die word ‘stretjgth’ would have to be wiinen ie^'UfTtfne^^e'ttXt 
and, since each syllable would be represented by some single 
diffetenuated sign, the total number of symbols in the script 
would still be comparatively large, 

Alphahelic writia^. Though technically a subdivision of pho^ 
nede writing, alphabetic writing has within the past three 
thousand years assumed such importance as to deserve a cate^ 
gory of its own. The enormous advantages implicit in using 
letters to represent single sounds (rather than ideas or even sylla-' 
hies) ate obvious, and need no prolonged restatement here. 
With its 22 or 24 or a<S signs, the Alphabet is the most flexible 
and useful method of writing ever invented, and, from its 
oHgins in the Near East, has become the nearly universal basis 
for the scripts employed by civilised peoples, passing from 
language to language with a minimum of difficulty. No other 
system of writing has had so extensive, so intricate and so 
interesting a history. 

The division and presentation of the biscory of writing in 
this book is partly historical (that is, chronological), partly na^ 
tional (or ethnic), and partly by ^em or type. One division 
suggests itself immediately; that Ixtween non^alphabetic and 
alphabetic scripts, with the latter following historically and 
logically upon the former. This, widi ibc addition of a prt' 
liminary chapter on embiyo'^itings and other early forms of 
communicauon, and separate chapters on the scripts of China, 
and of ancient Mexico and Central America, has been the 
method adopted. In the three chapters on norwlphabedc wrii> 
ing, some allowance must be made for distortion. Here the 
division has first been made by area (die ancient Near East, the 
Far East, and pre-'Columbiau America), within which sub^ 
divisions scripts have been treated approximately in their order 
of origin, insofar as this order is known today. Thus, cuneiform 
is treated in its entirety, from its beginnings through its death 
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a saipt, before the earliest Egyptian writing is dealt with. 
Since cuneiform lingered on into die Christian era, and the 
last known example of Egypuan demotic writing h dated 
476 j there is in this case as in others a good deal of complex 
overlapping. The reader should occasionally make a quiet 
mental correction for iL 

Such subjects as numerical and musical notation, shorthand, 
calligraphy and printing arc of course relevant to the history 
of writing and worthy of treatment in their own right. The 
exigencies of a book of this size have made it impossible^ 
however, to deal with them in a systematic fashion. 
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Chapter I 


Primitive means of communication: 



I ft DEALENG WITH ihc very fci piccursors of wirung wc 
cm across several categories. The earlicsi embryo'wriungs^ 
scratched, drawn or painted by men of the Upper Palaeolithic 
on the walls of caves, could be treated under the history of art, 
the history of magic, or the history of writing. This is only to 
say, of course, that they belong to a yet undivided form of 
human activity from which later, more specialised forms have 
gradually separated themselves; and that wc can at best ap 
proximate, by long'drawn and seh>de&adng explanations, the 
kind of IVehiinscltdmfi^ which produced them. 

The earliest embryo^'writings - schematic figures of animals, 
geometric patterns, crude pictures of objects of various kinds - 
have been found in nonh><ascern Spain, south-'western France, 
the eastern Mcditenanean, nonhern Europe and North Africa- 
Some of these go back to about ao,ooD b,c. They were not 
imended for expression, communication or ’decoration in the 
modem sense, but were probably bound up with sympathetic 
magic and ritual practices of some sort. Thus, the striking 
and famous cavC'painungs of bison and other animals found 
in and near the Pyrenees may Itave been intended as a ritual 
gesture to ensure good hunting. Yet even this is almost certainly 



liable to be. 

It is interesting to note the degree of conventionalisation and 
gcornctricism which b already present in even those rock^ 
paintings (perwjw/flLf) and rock.^ngravings(|W<r{»^/ypk) which 
are intended to represent recognisable things: a man may be 
captured quite dynamically in three rapid strokes, a bird re^ 
duced to a triangle, two curved lines and a dozen straight ones: 
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so [h^[ it is probably fruitless to pursue at any length the ques^ 
tion as to whether or not straightforwardly geometrical embrytv 
writing developed out of' teptesentational drawing. Putting 
the question in this way poses a quite dichotomy. The 
element of geometridsm is present iirom the voy beginning, 
and seems as natural a form of expression as a more Valisuc* 
technique. 



Despite their incredibly wide geographical range, and the PUiei i, a 
fact that they span many miUennia of recorded and unrecorded 
history (those in the rock shelters of North Ki mberley, Austra^ 

Ua, still serve a religious function for the natives), alt embryO' 
writings have this in common: tliat the impressions or ideas 
they convey arc invariably statie. This is not to impute to them 
any lack of what we must call ‘artistic merit’; some of them arc 
indeed very brilliant creations, and those of the Pyrenees cspc' 
dally have received a gr^at deal of attention from modern ait 
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hisorians and critics. By Mtit wc mean only that, being dts-' 
conneaed and aibiiiary images, they cannot convey to ns even 
the simplest ideas, or the simplest sequence of narrative. They 
can convey to us the power, dynamism and movement im^ 
plicit in the form of a bison or a mammoth, and do this briU 
liantly: but they cannot form these single, static impressions 
into a discourse. We could perhaps say that in embryo>writings 
the notms are present, but that verbs, adverbs and prepositions 
arc lacking. 

Purposes of sympathetic magic or lictial probably also ac^ 
count for the painted rivcr^pebblcs of the so>called Azilian 
Culture (from Mas d’Azil, Ariigc, in southern France), and 
for the petrogtams and petroglyphs - geometric signs and con-- 
vcntionalised human figures or representation of animals - 
which have been found in Neolithic and later tombs through^ 
out the Mediterranean area, and indeed the world over. 

With the transition to picto^aphy - a transition by no 
means necessary or inevitable - we come to deal for the first 
time with a form of true writing, though still not with esta^* 
blishcd systems of any kind. Picture-writings from prehistoric 
times have been found throughout the world - in Europe, 
South Africa, the Soviet Union, Australia, India, Polynesia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, Crete, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, the Ba¬ 
hamas, North and South America - and new discoveries are 
reported each year. From pictography of some sort there de¬ 
veloped the greatest of the ancient scripts, whose history we 
shall begin to examine in the next chapter. 


MEMORY AID DEVICES 

This brief survey of the earliest prccursois of writing would 
not be complete without some mention of other rudimentary 
forms for recording, expressing and communicating ideas. 
Many of these have eieisted alongside embryo- and pictuie- 
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writings, and some have coniinutd to be used Jn cultures which 
had already developed quite advanced scripts. Although these 
methods of communication cannot really be classiBcd under 
the history of writing, they help to give us some idea of the 
milieu ot milieus out of which nrany scripts sprang, and of the 
way in which, early in the history of mankind, what we know 
today to have been the precursors of writing represented only 
one among many alternative methods of commumcarion. 

One of the commonest devices for recalling to mind a task 
or errand is to tic a knot in a handkerchief, a mnemonic device 
which has been employed by a variety of peoples and cultures. 

The simplest application of knots as an aid to memory has 
usually been in keeping a record of numbers, an interesting 
example of which is related by Herodotus (iv, 98, trans. Sdin^ 
court): 

Soon after, [Darius] called a meeting of the Ionian comuiandiCTs and 
showed them a long Icither map in w'hich he had tied sixty knots. Men 
of Ionia, he said... I wane you (o take this strap, and every day undo one 
of the knots, beginning with the day on which you see me $tan my 
march against the Scythians. Should [ fail 10 return befarc all the knots 
have given out, you arc at libeny to sail home... 

The Catholic rosary Is a similar mnemonic device, though 
one which has acquired religious overtones above and beyond 
its purely functional purpose. 

The knDt.^cvice forms the basis for the Peruvian qidpttf (or ^ 

quipof) which were found in such general use by the Spanish 
coitqmtadorej. They consisted of a number of threads or cords 
of different lengths, thicknesses and colours, generally of twisted 
wool, suspended from a top'band or cross-bar. Though or-' 
dinarily employed for keeping numerical records of various 
kinds, they could also be used to convey news of recent events 
or official edicts. (The Peruvian Incas, as far as we know, used 
no writing.) 
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Similar to These devices are the arch epistles of the modem 
Jcbu and other Nigerian tribes, which consist of cowrie shells 
strung together in different combinations and directions; while 
related mnemonic methods, including knotted cords, were used 
until modern times by the Li of Hainan and the Sonihals of 
Bengal, by some indigenous inhabitants of Polynesia, southern 
Peru, central and western Africa, and California, and by 
inhabitants of the Riukiu, Solomon, Caroline, Pelew and 
Marquesan Islands. 

Another method which has been widely used at various 
times as an aid in conveying messages is the notched stick. Like 
the quipuf and almost all other devices of this kind, these sucks 
arc today unintelligible except where still in use by coniempo^ 
rary ‘primitive’ tribes. All such methods of communication are 
in effect codes, the keys to the decipher mem of which arc cai' 
rled in the heads of those who use them. The ‘key’ to the ancient 
Peruvian quipus was clearly very elaborate and sysicmauc, since 
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these WOT used not only ai simple riumedcd records but for the 
mnsmissiDn of more complex forms of informatiorL Motched 
sticks, on the other h:ind, arc often incised in the presence of 
a messenger to whom the stgnifcancc of each notch is verbal^ 
ly emphasised: so chat sticks of this kind may be of the very 
simplest kind of mnemonic device^ and in no way real records. 

Notched sticks of various som have been employed not only 
by some ^primitive* peoples of Australia, North America, 
western Africa, Chinaj Mongolia, and South/east Asia, but 
also in ancient Scandinavia, England (the so^allcd "tally^ 
sticks*), Italy and Russia. The Kl^ of Indo^China sdll keep 
their accounts and transmit messages by means of small pieces 
of bamboo, marked with notches at closer or longer intervals. 

An interesting example of a similar form of tnemory^aid, 
sail used in England during the Efedme of Dryden, is described 
by Alfred Moorhousc: the "clog almanacs* of the English Mid^ 
lands, found especially in the neighbourhood of SiafTordshirc: 


These uerc fDur'sided blocks of wood with notches cut on the edges 
to teprcseni the days of the year. Primanly they wm almanies of the 
ecclesiasdcal year. Festivab and saints" days were distinguished by signs 
- for example. Si David's Day by the figure of a haip. 

There ate forms of communicarion rimilai to those already 
mentioned, which have in addition a strong symbolic element. 

An example is the u/ampum of the North American Iroquois: fijj. 5 



Ffj. § Wampiiin Ml J^fJH wampunip syndKlistt^ Aiw 

fih fivnitT ^ PmttyhaniA) mi tix N&rdy^Amm^m 
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a broad bek consistiiig of shells or beads strung together to 
form a picture of some sort, usually represeming an occurrence 
of considerable moment. It was worn as an ornament or girdle, 
and was sometimes also used as money. (The word ‘ Wampum* 
is still occasionally used, in the United States, as a colloquial 
synonym for ‘money',) 

Some methods of com murucaiion arc almost completely sym^ 
bolic, and are invariably far less wicldy than any of those we 
have already mentioned. Thus, the Lu^ze, on the Tibeio^ 
Chinese honticr, might at one ume have dispatched a message 
in the form of a piece of chicken liver, three pieces of chicken 
fat and a chib - all wrapped together in red paper. The import 
of this would be, ‘prepare to fight at once.' The Bangala people 
of the Upper Congo still send personal tokens of various kinds 
- knives, pipes, spears “ to emphasise the importance of a verbal 
message: the tokens are subsequently returned by the messenger. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a very ancient ^enrf 
which it is impossible to classify under any other category or 
heading. This includes such devices as brands, heraldic cm#’ 
blcms, trade-marks, seals and property-marks. The use of such 
emblems has been and still is so universal that a complete 
list is impossible, and a partial one would seem a bit absurd. 
Many of the symbols found in embryo-writings were probably 
used in this way; while definite markings of this kind have been 
found on ancient pottery and masonry in Palestine, Crete, 
Egypt. Cyprus, Transylvania, and elsewhere. 
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S Main sysUm of c. B*C* t, Ctmdfmn scripts (Mcsopo^ 
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CUNEIFORM WRITING 


C UNEIFORM (from LaUE sumns, 'wedge/ and formts, 
*shape") IS the mosi ancient system of writing we know of 
today. Since its decipherment in the nineteenth century it has 
been subjected to an immense amount of study and specula^ 
cion; but its origins remain obscure. 

Some dme around the middle of the fourth millennium BX» 
a people of unknown ethnic and linguistic afBliarion whom we 
know as the Sumerians entered the southern part of Mesopota^ 
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mia and conquered the area from Its anginal Inhabitants. From 
the last centuries of the fourth millennium^ they were for rs oo 
years the dominant cultural group of the Near East, producing 
a highly developed literature and leaving behind records and do^ 
cuments of a large and complex system of JaWp administration, 
trade and religion. 

At some time In the first five hundred years of their oocupar 
tion, the Sumerians began to use the writing which eventually 
developed Into cuneiform. It is uncertain whether il^ey actually 
invented it; its ultimate source may have been earlier Semitic 
inhabitants of the land, or it may have been brought into Meso^ 
potamia from some other place. The problem of its origin is 
complicated by the fact that the early Sumedan script bears re^ 
semblances of undetermined significance to the early linear 
script of the Elamites, to Egyptian hieroglyphic writlngj and 
to the Indus VaUcy script. 

Whatever the exact nature of its origins^ our knowledge of 
the earliest Sumerian writing is based upon a singularly rich 
find made at Uruk (the Biblical Erech,nonh> west of Ur) early 
In the second quarter of this century: over one thousand tablets 
and fragments inscribed In a crude pictographic script which, 
in all probabilityp represents the Sumerian language. 

In its earliest form, then, cuneiform writing was not cundform 
(that is* *wedge^hapcd*) at all but a kind of picture-writings 
with the cumbersomencss which pictography always implies; 
approximately nine hundred different symbols were found in 
the stratum of Uruk known as ivb, and even ilus total may be 
only a fraction of those act ually in use at the time. 

The earliest inscriptions found at Uruk are pictographic in 
the very simplest way* containing no Ideograms at alL But at 
a second stage we find that the transition to an ideographic and 
phonedc script had already begun: the solar disc now repre^ 
seating the concepts of May* and 'time/and the sun itself. 
The phonetisaiion of the Sumerian script had begun at the 
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same dme: in the second oldest ‘lode* of SumerLin writingp the 
Urukiii strammp tablets were found on which the arrow sign 
stands for both the Sumeiian word ti, ‘arrow/ and ri, ‘life* - the 
identity of pronunciation bdng the only connecting lint 

Thus, it is incorrect to speak of the Sumerian script as being 
at any point (so far as we know) purely ideographic. It was 
first a form of picaurc^writing; and then, without a break, bc^ 
came wbat we have defined as a transitional script. The uhi^ 
matt decipherment of the earlier pictographic writings found 
at Uruk may in fact indicate that pbonerisation began at an 
even earlier stage. 

At the same time that these changes were ^Jdng place, the 
script was changing in its external form as weU. The pictures 
began to be simplified and conventionalised, retaining just 
enough of their original features to be recognisabte. The script 
became linear: began to be writtcni that is, in simply drawn 
lines. And (what was to be the most important factor in the 
development of cuneiform) clay, so easily obtainable in Meso> 
potamia, became increasingly the material on which writing 
was done. To this development, coo, we owe the preservation 
of so many Sumerian records, since even when left unbaked, 
to harden in the sun (as was the case with many of the tablets), 
clay is one of the most durable of materials. Other, more perish^ 
able surfaces may have been used at the same time - wood, or 
some form of papyrus - but this cannot be ascertained. 

Around iioo b.c., some Sumerian scribes found itconve> 
nient, ibr purposes of writing, to turn the day tablets in such a 
way that the finished symbols seem to be lying on their backs: 
though in such inscriptions as were scratched into stone or 
metal the older positions wete retained for several centuries 
more. Eventual!however, even these were inscribed at an 
angle of ninety degrees. These rotated symbols were those which 
were eventually convcndonalised into the characters we may 
properly call cuneiform. 
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The crucid point in this development was the change ftom 
the script we have mentioned to the chaTactcrisdc wedge^haped 
strokes used for all SumciiaTii Assj^ian and Babylonian cunei^ 
form writing- Working in wtr clay* the Sumerian scribes found 
that characters could be drawn much more neatly and effi^ 
ciently by impressk^ them into the surface than by scratching. 

Anyone who has ever tried to inscribe a design into a day pot 
or figurine before fifing wiU appreciate the poinL In any case, 
the newer method proved excellent for short, straight, relatively 
thick lines, at the same time that it was most unsatisfactory for 
the drawing of curves* circles* and lines of any length or finc^ 
ness^ As a result, all the larter were eventually replaced by short, 
straight strokes in a vertical, horizontal or oblique position^ 

These strokes were made with the edge of a broad^headed 
stybs: a straight length of reed, bone, hard wood or metaL The 
scribe, as represented on Assyrian monuments, held the stylus 
in his closed fist and pressed it into the wet clay. The direction 
of wricing was from left to right, the scribe holding the stylus in 
his right hand to avoid smudging what he had written: 
and the natural inequality of pressure which this process cn^ 
tailed produced the characteristic wedge-^hape of the stroke. 

These wedgMhaped characters, called "fingers' by those who 
used them, became more pronounced as time went on, and 
were finally standardised into the script which wc know today 
as cuneiform: by which time very little indeed remained of the 
original piaogtams from which it had sprung. Once they 
had been standardised, cuneiform chaiactcis, though they owed 
their peculiar shape completely to the mechanics of working in 
wet clay, were cut by the Sumerians on stone, metal* glass and 
other hard materials. Cuneiform was to reach its physical per-^ 
fecdon as a script at the hands of the Assyrian royal scribes* 
whose calligraphy is beautiful even to modern eyes, 

Wc must now go back a step, and resume our narration of 
the development of cuneiform as a representation of the Sumc^ 
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rian language. With the conemued influx of phonctidsm, the 
range of expression of the cuneifonn symbols became very 
wide; indeed, the script soon included signs for four out of the 
five Sumerian vowels, a faa which did much to make Sume^ 
dan cuneiform a flexible fotui of communication. With its 
partially ideographic, partially phonetic origins, however, the 
script retained a numb« of confusing ambiguities. Some of the 
symbols were polyphsiter, having more than one phonetic value; 
others were Ifomepbanti, having similar phonetic values, but 
representing entirely different meanings. Thus, to give an exanv 
pie of a polyphonc, the triple wcdg&stroke which was ulti/ 
mately derived from die picrogram for mountain acquired a total 
of ten possible phonetic values - jin, kur, kiH, lat, mat, mai, uat, 
ltd J, shat, shad - and four ideographic values as well. The homo> 
phone jdr, on the other hand, could be represented by fourteen 
different symbols, each of which meant a completely different 
thing; si by faurreen; and lit by a total of sixteen. 
oETEXMiNA# In ordcT to remove these ambiguirics, a class of signs which 
TivEs we call dttsrmiruitim were introduced by the Sumerian scribes. 

These were placed before or after words whose meaning might 
be ambiguous, were not themselves pronounced, and served to 
indicate the general class or category to which the word be-' 
longed “C.g. birds, numbers, male proper nouns, deities, coury 
tries, plural form, and so forth. These deiernti natives were not 
newly Invented, but were drawn from the general stock of ideo' 
grams already in the scripL Unwieldy as this system may seem 
to us, it served quite well for the Sumerians: and we, who have 
noticing more than what the anthtopologist Malinowski called 
‘the context of situation’ to assist tis in deciphering the three 
or more possible meanings of‘low’, ‘hand’ and ‘left’, may be 
objects of equal wonder in half a millennium. 

A second form of determinative was the phonetic comple'* 
ment, a sign used as a phonogram which, when added to a 
polyphone, made clear the particular phonetic value which was 
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needed by repeating its pronounced ending. This may best 
be explained, perhaps, by a very hypothetical example. Let us 
imagine that our pronounced word 'sugar’ were written as a 
symbol & 03 '^ but that being a polyphonc, could 

equally well stand lot the pronounced words 'pot’, 'horse', 

'threshing* and ‘pitfall’. A second symbol, stands for 

the syllable or. Hence, when we wish to convey the idea of 
'sugar’ in written form, and wish to prevent the reader from 
thinking (even for a moment) that we had sold a pound of pot 
or a pound of horse, wc combine the rwo symbols by writing 
Someone who had just learned our language 
but was ntx quite fluent in it would, when he came upon this 
symbol, go through something like the following logical pro^ 
cess: (i) (he symbol seems to read (2) hence the 

word desired at this point is that word, represented by 
which ends In ar; (3) hence the word must For anyone 

versed in the language, of course, this process would be nearly 
Instantaneous. 

Phonetic complements were also used by the Sumerians to 
clarify the meaning of an ideogram when this had become 
diversified - when, for instance, the symbol for ‘leg’ had also 
come to represent the related meanings 'to go' and 'to stand’. 

Some rime around the middle of the third millennium B.c., ak k adians 
a thousand years after their entry into Mesopotamia, the writing 
of the Sumerians was taken over by the Semites who lived in the 
Tigris^Euphrates Valley - the Akkadians, i.c. the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. For well over two thousand years it remained PLua j.6 
in some form their script, and flourished proportionately in 
periods of great vigour and expansion. Under Hammurabi, 
in the late eighteenth century B.c., cundform became the in^ 
strument of the great classical age of Babylonian literature and 
science: the period in which nearly all extant Babylonian literal 
ture was written down, and in which an advanced and thriving 
state of commerce and administration was reflected in thousands 
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of letters on thousands of clay tablets^ many of which have 
survived^ The Code of Hammurabi^ whose anticipation of 
much Mosaic legislation caused such a ripple of shock and sur^ 
prise when it was f^t revealed to the worlds is the most famous 
(but not the earliest) example of a legal system - a concept of 
law - made possible by the development of an established and 
versatile script. 

During the Babylonian period^ the number of symbols in 
cuneiform became stabilised at about six or seven hundred - 
six vowel sounds, ntnetyi^seven simple (*open*) syllables 
dff, etc.), over two hundred sHghtly more complex (“closed*) syb 
lables dam^ W, etc.), and approximately three hundred 
ideograms. 

Betw^cen the ninth and seventh centuries B.c,, the libraries of 
the Assyrian kings were stocked with tens of diousands of 
exquisitely engraved clay tablets, many of which w^ete recovered 
in the excavation of Nineveh. The fields covered include reli> 
gion^ mythology, law, history, magic, science, mathematics* 
medicine and astronomy^ Very fine Assyrian diedonaries were 
found, larger and more comprehensive than their fiabylanUn 
equivalents. Most impressive of all, perhaps, were the complete 
records made by the Assyrian kings of their campaigns and 
actividcs. These wete impressed in the uunutest possible cunei-^ 
form script on hollow cylinders or prisms with six, seven* eight 
or even ten faces* The complement which some of these chronic 
cles offer to Biblical narratives (^confirmation* has already fallen 
into ilbreputc in this context) is by now a mauer of common 
knowledge. 

In the second millennium B*c. (to jump back for a moment) 
the Akkadian language became the framd of the ancient 
Near East* and cuneiform attained a corresponding imporunce* 
This has been confirmed by the cuneiform tablets found at 
Tell cbAmarna in Egypt* at Boghaakoy in Ada Minor* and, 
indeed* ilnoughom the Near East. It was during this period 
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2nd aTteiwuds that the use of cuneiform was taken over by the 
Kassites, the Hittites, the Mitanni, the Humans, the Uranu, 
the Canaanites, the Peisians, and, probably, by the local popu/ 
btion of Cappadocia as well. In some cases cuneiform was 
adapted to the existing language with considerable alteration; 
in others, less modification was necessary; while some peoples 
took it over with the Akkadian language. 

A separate word should be said about the transmission of elamites 
cuneiform writing from the Sumerians to the Hamites, which 
took place at about the same time iliat the script w^ passed on 
to the Akkadians*- or perhaps, as some scholars maintalii, 
even earlier. The Biblical Ekm (corresponding to Assyrian 
and Babylonian Ehmtu or Ekm, and to Greek Elymati) was 
the ancient name for the country situated to the noiih of the 
Persian Gulf and to the cast of the Lower Tigris. Inhabited 
by a people neither Semitic nor Indo-European, who spoke 
agglutinativedialects probably related to the Caucasian groupof 
languages, this area produced a civilisation comparable to those 
of the Sumerians and Akkadians. In the laner pan of the 
fourth miUennium B.C., the Elamites possessed an indigenous 
saipt, of which nine inscriptioiis in stone and several hundred 
clay tablets have been found. The characters of this script, 
which has been partially deciphered, are geometric and linear, 
generally moving from left to right; they are almost ceitainly 
derived from earlier pictographJc symbols, examples of which 
have not, however, been found. This early script, called proto- 
Elamite or Early Elamite, appears to be related in some way 
to early cuneiform, but the exact nature of this relationship Is 
uncertain. 

At a later period, just before or just after die middle of the 
third millennium b.c., the Ebmites abandoned this Indigenous 
script and adopted (with considerable alteration) Babylonian 
cuneiform. This neo-Elamite cuneiform was very much simpli¬ 
fied from the six or seven hundred characters of the Babylonian 
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sysicm: it included a total of iij symbols, of which over 3o 
wcie syllabic. 

During all the three thousand or so years during which 
these various changes and adoptions were taking place, the 
exquisite Mesopotamian cylinder-wals enjoyed a steady vogue, 
and they should at least be mentioned in this survey of the 
history of cunciiorm. They have of course been published in 
great numbers, and litde justice can be done to them within the 
compass of this book. 

During most of this period, too, although the Sumerians 
lost their political independence fifteen hundred years after their 
first conquest of southern Mesopotamia and although Sumerian 
had been extinguished as a spoken tongue two or three hundred 
yeais later, the Sumerian language continued to be trammitted 
for ritual, learned and liturgical uses, and made up the basic 
intellectual and spiritual heritage of the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Hittites, and other peoples. It ceased to play this role only when 
cuneiform itself came to an end. 

Around the sixth century B.C., cuneiform was adapted by 
the Persians to write an IndtyEuropean language. Within a 
few years, they had simplified it a grtit deal, creating a phonetic 
syllabary of forty/one signs which came close to becoming an 
alphabetic form of writing. But there is a very strong probability 
that its creation was influenced by the already extant and widc' 
spread Aramaic alphabet (xrr p, in f.). 

After its last period of vigour under the Persians, the use of 
cuneiform became increasingly confined to conservative priests, 
jurists and astronomers, much like post/medieval Latin, It was 
first relinquished in private and business letters; examples of 
such correspondence written in cuneiform disappear completely 
at the beginning of the fifth century B.c,, at which period the 
spoken Babylonian language also fell into disuse. At the end 
of the same century, legal contracts and similar documents 
ceased to l>c wTinen in cuneiform. A brief renaissance for the 
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script {and for a^ncicnt science in general) occurred under the 
Seleucldsj from the third to the first century B.C-, but thereafter 
cuneiform, though It [ingered on into the Christian era, moved 
rapidly to extinction. The last extant record of its use is dated 
at about A^D. 75 p It must have been discontinued after this, for 
it disappeared completely. 

The decipherment of cuneiform - or, more accuratelyof the dec iPHEEy 

cuneiform scripts - was one of the great achievements of the mest op 
nineteenth century. In lEoo not a word could be read with 
certainty; one hundred years later, thousands upon thousands 
of documents^ recording the great and small activides of vase 
emptrcSi had been deciphered, read, and, to a considerable 
excenit published. 

The Persian cutieiform script^ most recent of the major cund^ 
form wridngSi was the first to be deciphered. The reason is 
obvious: it alone was a script of only forty>one characters, 
represendtig an Indo-European language. The initial difficul¬ 
ties presented by Babylonian cuneiform, with its seven hundred 
or so characters, and by Sumerian cuneiform, the language of 
which was completely unknown, were by comparison very 
great. Nevertheless, even the decipherment of the Persian script 
was a slow and uncertain afl^. After the first major transcript 
tion of cuneiform texts in 1765 {&om buildings at Persepolis). 
nearly half a century passed before G.F.Gtotefendp a German 
htgh^hool teacher* made a major step forward. With little 
linguistic knowledgCi he succeeded, by comparing inscripdons 
and by a series of brillkm deductions! stt assigning correct 
phonetic values to twelve of the cuneiform characters. Further 
advances were made by the French orientalist Btirriouf and his 
Norwegian pupil Lassen, who brought comparative linguisdes 
to bear on the problem. The latter proved for the first time that 
the signs in Petsiad cuneiform were syllabic and not alphabetic. 

But the true "father* of cuneiform decipherment was Major 
(later Major Cencid Sir) Henry C. Rawlinson, a British soh 
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dicT who, while on official dney in Persia* copiedp deciphered 
and nanslaicd the complete cuneiform ton of ihc famous tri-^ 
lingual inscription at Behistun* which records rhe achieve-^ 
ments of Darius the Great He published his 

work on this subject in and went on subsequently to 
rhe successful decipherment of Babylonian cuneiform as well. 
From this point on it was only a matter of time before all the 
other major ctineiform writing could also be read. 


EGYPTIAN WRITING 

Egyptian hieroglyphic writing was^ with cuneiform, one of the 
two most important scripts of the ancient Near East Thequali> 
tying word ^Egyptian" is now necessary^ because, within the past 
half'ccnturyj the term * hieroglyphic^ has been applied to other 
scripts as well, notably the Cretan piciographic, the Hitclte and 
the Mayan. Such application of the term however, a minor 
inaccuracy compounded by a graver one. 

KiEHO/ The term ^hieroglyphic^ is a partial transliteration of the 

cLVPHics Greek bin&^yptnki ^rammat^^ derived from /j/mx, ^holy\ 

pbfin^ ‘to carvcp" and ^ranunardp 'letters': literally, ‘sacred carved 
letters'. This appellation was founded on the Greek idea chat 
hieroglyphic writing was used principally for religious pur.^ 
poses: foi monumental Inscriptions on temple w^alls, tombs, 
sacred monuments, and so forth^ This was at least slightly 
Inaccurate since the same hind of writing was used for p^tinUi 
inscriptions on wood, earthenware, and other materials besides 
stone, and for wnittn documenis on papyrus. 

There is, however, an elcmem of cruth in the words 
glypbiki as the hieroglyphic script was a monumental 
wriung par excrlkncr^ equalled only by Roman capitals In this 
respect. Its mm was in its religious function, and the ancient 
Egyptians themselves, who called it ‘speech of the 
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gods*, indicated in this way their condniiing conviction of its 
peculiar sacredness. 

To ippty the term ‘hieroglyphic* to the Cretan pictographic, 
Hittitc and Maya scripts, however, is at best inaccurate and at 
worst actively misleading. It is meaningless in view of the 
word’s dehnition, and in the ease of the Hiitite script implies 
(even if such impHcadon is unwitting) a direct transmission or 
influence which never took place. 

The earliest extant Egypdan hieroglyphic inscriptions date 
from the beginning of the third millennium B.c. Undl quite 
recently it was almost universally assumed that the development 
of Egy pdan wridng must have followed more or less the same 
pattern as that of cuneiform: a pictographic script, becoming 
transidonal through the gradual introdlicdon of ideograms and 
phonograms. But some scholars have begun to qiicsdon 
whether this assumpdon of a gradual development is correct, 
and have suggested that the script was in fact created aidficially 
at the dme of the unificadon of Egypt under the First Dynasty, 
by someone already acquainted with the existence of writing. 
There is at least a possibility that this theory is correct; but the 
evidence in favour of it is, at the present dme, tenuous. On the 
other hand, no evidence has yet appeared to prove that cunei^ 
form was not, by a few centuries at least, the earlier script. 

Whatever the exact nature of its origins, there U no doubt 
that during the period of the First Dynasty Egyptian writing 
reached its full development; and it is now more or less agreed 
that the rise of this Dynasty took place in the thirtieth or twenty^ 
ninth century b.C. The earliest examples of Egyptian wridng 
yet found are a number of slate paicnes fiom Hlerakonpolis 
in Upper Egypt, fifty miles to the south of Thebes. Of these, 
the b«t known is the so-called ‘Naimcr Palette’; on its two 
faces we find dirca representation of a more or less pictO' 
graphic kind (an Egypdan army marches against its enemies, 
whose defeat is graphically represented in the same panel; 
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an Eg;ypmii king smircs an tnem^ to his knees)» together with 
a form of semi^phoinetic writing used for what are undoubtedly 
proper names or ddcs* 

Leaving aside the theory that Egyptian uTiting was wholly 
artificial in origin* wt may say that the Narmer Palene repre^ 
sents a form of wiidng which has already passed through the 
stage of simple pictogmphyp and which* in this its earliest 
appearance* is already a 'transitional’ script. 

From such scanty evidence as is avaijablcp It appears that 
shortly after the period from which this palette daJtes a strongly 
phonede system of wiidng had developed In Egypt^ Deters 
minadves were introduced to remove the ambiguides of poly^ 
phones. And thereafter Egyptian hieroglyphic wridng remained 
fundamentally unchanged for a period of diree thousand years. 

There were* in all, three classes of hieroglyphic characters: 
idcogranis* phonogi^ams and phonede complements* and deter^ 
minadves. The use of ideograms is more or less sel&explana-' 
loryi especially since such symbols remained clearly pictorial 
throughout the history of the hieroglyphic scripts After the 
earliest stages of Egypdan wridng, however* ideograms seldom 
appeared in isoladon but were almost always accompanied by 
the phonographic equivalent for the same word, by a phonede 
complement, or even by another ideogram serving as a deter^ 
minative. Much of this repetition and explanation was clearly 
redundant and various attempts have been made to explain it 
as having been due to religious conservatism, to the aesthetic 
scoiihilides of die Egypdan scribe, or (and this may be the most 
likely explanation) to the latter’s sense of the mystery of his 
craft, and his refusal to simplify it in a ’dcmocradc' direction. 

The most immediately striking fad about Egyptian wridng 
is that* as in the latex Semidc alphabets, only consonants were 
actually written down: no vowel^^ounds were represented. This 
has nothing to do with the idea w^hich is occasionally cxpressedi 
that vowels were 'unimportant' in the Hamito^Semidc Uiv 
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guages, though they played a more subsidiary role than in the 
Indo.<£uropcan tongues. In any oral reading from inscriptions 
or manuscript all the unwritten vowels woiild have had to be 
pronounced, and pronounced correctly, for the narrative to be 
understood. It is simply incorrea to assume that a written script 
whose paiticular economy is the non/representation of vowels 
poses any panicular difficulty for those accustomed to reading 
it, and a smpl tst 'f ths srt shld shw ths qut wU. 

Egyptian hieroglyphic writing contained approximately sev> 
f nty^five bi^consonantal phonograms, of which some fifty were 
commonly used; and, more importantly, twenty'four uni/con/ 
sonantal signs, later increased to thirty by the addition of homo/ 
phones, which covered the entire range of consonantal sounds 
in the Egyptian language. 

The existence in Egyptian writing of iwenty/four um-'cen-' 
sonantal characters has led a good many persons, including 
some scholars, to believe that the Egyptians possessed ‘the 
world’s earliest alphabet’. Unfonunately, the way in which the 
Egyptians used their writing indicates how far it was from 
being an ‘alphabet’ in any more than the most meaninglessly 
rhetorical sense. Whereas in a true alphabet each sound is re> 
presented by a single constant symbol, Egyptian writing was 
cluttered with homophones. ^K^creas the great virtue of an 
alphabet is its wieldincss and utility, the use of determinatives 
made the Egyptian saipt, in comparison with true alphabetic 
writing, an overwhelmingly cumbersome and complicated 
affair. And this was true of the script from its origins under the 
First Dynasty to its end in the reign of Justinian. 

Only a single argument rheiefore remains for the ‘alphabetic* 
nature of Egyptian writing: that it tould have become alphabetic 
of its own accord if only matters had been a bit different: if the 
script had been less scribe^ridden, or if the social structure of 
ancient Egypt had been less consistently hierarchic. But even 
this is a fruitless padi, for, as we shall sec in a moment, popular 
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(cursive) scripts did arise in Egypt which nevenhetas retnained, 
throughout thdt tespeedve histories, faithful %ansctiptioos' of 
the hieroglyphic script, diflbing from it in external charactetis' 
tics only. 

All that we have said thus far of the physical nature of the 
Egyptian script has applied only to the hieroglyphic writingr to 
those ebborate, monumental characters which were used 
throughout Egyptian history ibr sacred inscriptions ofaU kinds, 
ritual, royal and funerary. This script was not only chiseled 
into stone, but drawn and painted as well: yet because of its 
unique sacredness it never lost its elaboration, its cumbrous ness, 
or its singular beauty. 

For the kinds of writing involved in business documents, 
private letters and literary manuscripts, therefore, it was a very 
difficult script to use. Moreover, the brush^pen used in drawing 
on papyrus tended naturally toward a very different kind of line 
from the chin evenness of chiseled hieroglyphics r towards 
bolder, more cursive strokes. Hence, there gradually grew up 
alongside the hieroglyphic script a form of cursive writing 
which lost more and more of its original pictorial quality. It 
was used over a period of three thousand years, for profane and 
sacred purposes of all kinds. By the third century a.d., how-' 
ever, in the time of Clement of Alexandria, it was restricted 
largely to rcligtous use - employed by the Egypuan priests for 
transcribing texts of various kinds - and a newer, yet more 
modified form of cutsivc writing for evcTy>day use (w'hich we 
shall discuss below) had been in existence for a miUenniunL It 
was at tl^is point that Clement gave the original cursive form its 
name of bifndc (from Greek InmiikSs, ‘sacred’ or ‘priesdy’): a 
somewhat more misleading repetition of the error made in 
coining the term lueraglYpbikd ^rmmato. 

The external changes represented by hieratic writing, which 
eventually retained only the most rudimentary signs of its picto-- 

rial origin, affected the internal nature of the script almost not 
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ai all* In practice, the hicradc signs were only transcriptions of 
the hieroglyphic symbols. The single modifcation which re> 
suked, aside fiotn the minor alteration of the signs themselves, 
was one which is nearly inevitable in a cursive hand of any sort: 
many characters were linked together by the sweep of the brush, 
and ligatured groups of characters were formed. Hieratic was 
originally written in a vertical direction^ subsequently it became 
horizontal, and was wrinen consistently from right to IcTl 

Hieratic writing of a sort was already in existence under the 
First Dynasty. As the cenruries passed it became increasingly demotic 
cursive, until, by the seventh century B*c., it had also become wEiTittc 
rather obscure. By this time, furthermore, it was, in practice, a 
script of the priestly class: and as a result a new and more modi/ 
lied form of cursive writing came into being for profane use. 

Tliis script (which was written from right to left) is ordinarily 
known as demotic, from the Gieck grdtnmata {J^m^s, 

‘people’), a phrase which occurs in Herodotus ii, 36; but Cle/ 
ment of Alexandria called it epistohgrapbikd^ ‘cpisto/ 

lary characters*. 

The earliest extant demoric document dates from the seventh 
century B.c., the last from a.d, 476. In its origin, demotic was 
a direct derivative from hieratic: so that it was, in effect, simply 
one further ‘transcription* of the hieroglyphic script. Like the 
latter, and like hieratic, it consisted of ideograms, phonograms 
and determinatives. Externally, however, it was so very cursive 
a form that there was no longer a trace of the original pictorial 
symbols from which it was ultimately derived: whole associated 
groups of hieratic characters were fused, by ligatures, into single 
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demotic sigru; a compression which makes it today an ex^ 
tremcly difficult script to read. 

So useful was demode wtidng found to be, that from its point 
of origin in Lower Egypt it moved on to become the popular 
scripE of the country as a whole; and from its original use for 
sucheveryn^day purposes as private and commercial correspond/ 
cnee it came to be employed as well for literary oomposidons, 
often of considerable lengthy and for the copying of ancient 
books. Under the Ptolemies demode came to be considered as 
of even greater importance than hieratic, and equal in impom/ 
ance to hieroglyphic writing and Greek. When royal and 
priestly decrees were engraved in paialtel texts on stehf, demotic 
was one of the three scripts used - the other two being hicro^ 
glyphic and Greek - and occupied the central posidon, as on 
the Rosetta Stone* It conunued to be used until the very end of 
Egyptian paganism in the fifth century a.d., and handed on to 
the Coptic alphabet a number of signs represendng Egyptian 
sounds which could not be expressed in Greek characters* 

h would not be incorrect to say that although, like many 
other scripts^ Egypdan cursive writing moved steadily in the 
direaion of convenience and udlity, it did this in a purely me/ 
chanicat way; and diat its greatest drawback was the conserva/ 
tism (or self-interest) which prevented any really qualitadve 
change in the of the script, as distinguished from its form* 

The history of the decipherment of Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing parallels that of cuneiform in several respects. At ihe 
outset of the nineteenth century not a word could be read* The 
efforts of the sixteenth century Italian scholars Valcrtano and 
Mtrrcad had been in vain; KirchetTp the learned Jesuit of the 
seventeenth century, had similarly failed; and the eighteenth 
century, in the penons of Warburtont dc Guignes, and Zoega, 
had produced a number of cortea and fruitful guesses as to the 
nature of the writing, wKich^ however* laid only the barest 
foundations for the work ofdeciphcrmeru. 
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In 1799, Caprdn M. Boussard of Napoleon'^s Army of the rosetta 
Nile found, in the fon of Saint Julien de Rosetta on the mouth stome 

of that ri ver, the i nscription which wc know tod ay as the Rosei^ 
ta Stone, and which is now in the British Museum. It is a 
priestly decree in honour of Ptolemy V Epiphanes, drawn up in 
197/ti B.C. in two languages and three scripts: parallel Egyp^ 
tian texts in hieroglyphic (fourteen Lines) and demotic (thirty^ 
two lines), and a similar section in Greek (fiity^fijur lines). The 
Creek seems, interestingly enough, to have been the original 
text of the decree, the Egyptian versions being a not^always^ 
literal translation of it. 

Given three parallel texts of this kind, one of which posed no 
linguistic problem at ah, real piogress began to be made in the 
w'ork of decipherment - and this despite the fact that the Stone 
was considerably damaged, especially in its hieroglyphic par.* 
don. Considerable advances were made in the decipherment 
of the demode, and later of the hieroglyphic as well, by the 
Swedish orientalist Akerblad, the French scholar dc Sacy, 
and (most of all) by Dr Thomas Young of Emmanuel Cob 
lege, Cambridge. 

Tlie final triumph was reserved, however, for the French 
Egyptologist Jean Francois ChampoUion, Working with all 
the resources then available - the Stone itself, a knowledge of 
Copdc (ihe last stage of the Egyptian language), Akcrblad’s 
decipherment of several phrases in the demotic text, and, what 
was most important. Young's identification in the hieroglyphic 
text of several proper names of gods and persons - Champob 
lion, in iSaa, published a masterly dissertation on hieroglyphic 
wriung. In this work and in his subsequent researches he laid 
die foundadons of modem Egyptology. Persistent and inevit/^ 
able scepticism was finally silenced by the successful dedphcf.' 
ment of the Decree of Canopus, a sUlt discovered in i 366 . And 
although much remained (indeed, still remains) to be done, the 
major break-through had been achieved. 
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It is worth stadng m tlie outset that in dealing with the his' 
tory of Crcun writing we are confronted with a good deal of 
material, the inierpreiauon of which is still in a state of flux. 
This is only to say that some aspects of our presem knowledge 
of Cretan writings reflect the wider ambiguities of our general 
knowledge of Aegean history i and that the discoveries and 
search of the past decade, which arc in the process of changing 
our ideas about the latter, cannot fail to modify some of our 
ideas about the former as well. 

At the present rime, however, “flux' is the only proper word 
for the state of Aegean studies. The discoveries and rescaKbes of 
the period 1952--1956 are still too recent for scholars to have 
quialy and univers^y agreed on their significance; a process 
which cannot be liastened, or conducted with bitterness and 
rancour. Unfortunately, the latter elements have been intro-' 
duced by recent allegations concerning the methods used by Sir 
Arthur Evans to substantiate his ideas about Late Mi noart 
Crete. If these allegations prove true in whole or in part, then 
they will confirm and enhance the general trend of Aegean 
studies. It is extremely unfortunate that they were initially pre-- 
seined to ibe public in an over-simplified and overly sensationa- 
listic form, implying, not an important further modification 
of OUT ideas (and one which has been anticipated in various 
ways for several years) but a revolutioni Revolutions arc rare in 
scholarship* this is not one ofthem^ 

We do not know to what race the Minoans belonged, what 
language they spoke, what their origins were* we do not know 
the details of their history or the names of their rulers. In them.^ 
selves such gaps would be a scholarly annoyance^ but the results 
of aichacologtcal excavation on Crete during the past sixty 
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years, beginning with those of Evans at Knossos, have made 
this lack of inforntauon frustrating in the ejcttcme; for those 
excavations have uncovered the remains of a briniant culture, 
worthy of comparison in its own day vtith the civilisations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. This culture has tiadiuonally been 
cdled AShmUj a term coined by Sir Arthur Evans from the 
name of Minos, legendary king of the vtvcalled (thalasso^ 
cratic) ‘Aegean Empire’. 

Despite the gaps in oui knowledge of the Minoan culture, 
archaeology has succeeded in establishing, on the basis of prt' 
tent knowledge, a fairly exact chronology for the artifacts which 
have been found on the island. Excas'adon and exploration at 
Knossos, Phaistos and Hagia Triada have iridlcoted the exist' 
ence of a long Neolithic period coinciding at least in part with 
the Egyptian prc'Dynastic age. This was followed by the 
Bronoe Age civilisation we know as Minoan, which began in 
approximately the twetity'cighth century B.C. 

Evans divided this Minoan epoch into three periods, called, 
respectively. Early, Middle and Late Miitaan: these three tcrins 
being abbreviated for convenience into EM,, M,M,, and L.M. 

He then subdivided each period into three phases - I, II and 
/// - and arrived thus at a total of nine culturd stages altogether. 

From E.M./(i.e.,ftom around the twenty^ighth century B.c.) pictooraph' 
onwards,seal'cngraving was practised on Crete, principally in ic writing 
steatite though later in ivory as wcU. The seals were conical or 
thiee'sided and were ordinarily engraved with simple decev 
rative designs, though some were inscribed with crude piaurc' 
symbols (including simplified human figures). Some show 
clear signs of Egyptian influence. Whether these pictorial dc' 
vices should be considered a true fotm of writing is an open 
question. 

In MM. / (f. 2000 - 1*50 b.c.) these decorative devices were 
gradually elaborated and the drawings were transformed into 
true piaogtams. Short pictographic inscriptions were cut on 
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throe^ or fouraided scals^ Other Inscriptions which cannot be 
classified under the heading of a tme script - property marks on 
vases* and buildlng^sicnes with masons' marks in a lineat 
form - have been atnibuted to the same period. 

This script of the period M.M J has been designated, cor^ 
reoly* as ^Plctographic Class A\ It is striking that even in this 
eailiest of Cretan writings we find represented the characteristic 
double-headed axe which seems to have been of paiticuUt 
significance for tlic Minoan culture. 

In MAf. II (r. iEjo-1700 b,c.) a more cursive form of 
wTjdng developed which is known as Tictogiaphic Class 
Besides engravings on seals made of rock crystal jasper, carnc< 
lian and other hard materials, inscriptions in this waiting have 
also been found on tablets of baked clay which miy have been 
used as labels* or as accounts. There were, according to Evans, 
approximately 135 symbols in use at this stage of the Minoan 
script* and these included reptesentations of human figures^ 
parts of the body* domestic animalsp religious symbols, ships, 
corn* military eijuipmcnt, oUve sprays* and some purely gco/ 
metric figures as well. This script (according to Evans) was 
already partly ideographic and partly phonetic, with a possible 
use of determinatives as well - in short, a uansitional form of 
writing. A system of numerical notation seems to have been 
in existence at this stage which was influenced by that of the 
j j Egyptians. The direction of writing was from left to right, or in 

the form known as (Greek for ^as the ox plows^ 

the writing running* in alternate lines, from left to right and 
from right to left). 
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LiNEiiRA In MM 111 (a, until r. itfeo; t, until 1550 b,c,) the first 
major qualitative change took place in the development 
of Minoan writing; Pictographic Class B gave way to 
(or developed into) a more cursive and modified Utuar script 
which Evans labelled 'Linear Class A’, and which is now 
usually referred to as 'Minoan Linear A'. Inscriptions in this 
writing (which ran consistently from left to right) have been 
ivf. jj found engraved on to stone and metal, incised in clay, and 

written with ink on pottery. The symbols m k number some/ 
where lietween seventy/six and ninety, of which between one/ 
third and one/half cttty can be defiiutely connected with the 
pictograms of Pictographic Class B. The signs always face 
away from the beginning of the line. The script may be tran/ 
sitional, but nothing can as yet be said about k with any cer/ 
rainty because it has not been deciphered (despite recent at/ 
tempts in this direction). According to Evans, it continued in 
use into L.Af, that is, after the suctcenih century b.c. 

Prof. Cyrus Cordon hassuggesied a decipherment for Linear 
A, which would indicate that it represents a Semitic language. 
His decipherment has not, how'cver, been generally accepted. 
Other scholars - such as Prof. Emilio Peruzzi - have tried to 
identify the language with an Anatolian Indo/European form 
of speech. 

One fact about Linear A stands out which may yet prove to 
be of great significance: it was not confined to Crete alone, 
Fy, ij 7 *Mrr examples having been found on the mainland of Greece (nota/ 
msdiMmMmcm ^'ly at Orthomenos in Boeoiia). Why this may be a fact of 
Linar A significance we shall sec in the discussion which follows. 
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Wc come now to the wrUtTig which Evans called ’Linear Plates 17^31 
Class B*. So as to shed some light on an issue which has lisear b 
caused a considerable hubbub in recent times, we must digress 
for a moment in order to give a brief historical sketch of the 
archaeological exploration of Crete and the Creek mainland. 

In the history of that cxpIoTation, there have been several 
major discoveries each of which has, in turn, necessitated major 
revisions in out traditional conceptions of pre^Classical Creek 
and Aegean history. The first of these was Schliemann s historic 
work of cxcavadoti at Mycenae, in the late nineteenth centuryt 
for this revealed the remains of a great and powerful culture, 
since labelled Mycenaean, which came into existence on the 
ntainland of Creecc long before the Classical period, and 
before the Greek 'Dark Age’ out of which the Classical period 
is traditionally thought 10 have arisen. 

The second great discovery was that made by Sir Arthur 
Evans at Knossos: for his cxacavations there revealed, as has 
been mentioned, a great civilisation hitherto unknown. They 
took place in the period 1900-1905; and it was in 1900 that he 
first came upon clay tablets inscribed in Linear B- 

For the later history of the Minoan civilisation, and its rcia' 
dons with Mycenae, Evans postulated (and defended) roughly 
the following picture, Schtiemano’s Mycenae was fundamcno- 
ally a 'transmarine oflshoot' front the ‘Minoan stock. When, 
at the end of L.M //, in about 1400 B.c„ the great Cretan 
civilisation was suddenly brought to an end and the great 
palace at Knossos destroyed, the Mycenaean mainlandcrs at 
last came into their own and proceeded to establish their bege^ 
mony over the Aegean. The L.Af. Ill period on Crete was one 
of decadence and general dilapidadon. The Mycciiaeans, 
though they estabUshed themselves on Cyprus, left Crate utv 
touched. With the fall of the true Minoan civiUsadon Linear 
B came to an end as well, the 'stjuatters'^ who subsequently 
occupied the site of ICnossos being illiterate. 
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With some sporadic opposition or attempts at meydificationf 
this picture was generally accepted. 

In 1935^ a thictccnth^'ccntury Mycenaean palace was un-^ 
earthed at Pylos in the southi-western PeloponnesCi which 
yielded six hundred clay tablets bearing a form of wridng that 
was dearly a close variant of Linear B, Tliis in iisdf was 
startling: it disposed once and for all of the idea that such scat^ 
tered examples of Linear fl as had hitheno been found on the 
mainland had simply been carried there from Crete; and of the 
alternative view chat, although rudimentary inscriptions in 
Linear B may have been written on the mainiandp noting of a 
more lengthy or systematic nature was produced outside of 
Crete itself 

But this was only the beginniug. As a result of the war and 
other delays, the ublets found at Pylos were not published un^ 
til 1951* One year later the late Michael Venuis announced his 
decipherment of Linear 5^ And this constituted the third great 
discovery after Schlicmann and Evans: because the language 
of Linear B was Creek. 

The revolutionary effects of this decipherment can be suc> 
cinedy suted. It now seems certain that the Mycenaeans were 
in fact Greeks^ linguistically related to the Arcadians. None of 
(he Linear B documents are literary in character; but the short 
economic and military 'account books'that have been found 
have immeasurably extended our knowledge of Mycenaean 
civilisation, and have already begun to cast new light on 
Homer (sec especially Denys Page's Hhi^ry and //jf Harntric 
Ithd). 


Thus at one stroke what is piaeucally a revolution has taken place 
in Creek sudics. The prehistoric pmod of rhe Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages on che mainUnd (Middle and Laic Helladic) must now' 
be recognised as Hellenic: we cannot include Crete, because wc cannot 
yet read the Minoan Linear A script, which represents a dJffeftnt 
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Unguage Gom the Linear B script, and thus the Mirtaan culcute cannoi 
be called Hellenic- We muse in fmure diffocntuLc between the Linear 
A Mittitan script and the Linear B Mycenaan script, for the latter is far 
commoner on the Mainland, where ii h found fiom Ofthomcnos in the 
nonh to Pylos in the southp than it is in Crete. (Forewmet by An B, 

Wace to Ehatmtiits in Crerif) 

Allowing for a degree of overstatement and enthusiasm, we 
muse say that the pitrturc presented by Wace is substantially 
correct. 

In 1952-+, fuftber Mycenaean tablets in Linear B were 
unearthed at Pylos and Mycenae. Jats with Linear B inscrip> 
lions have been found at four sites apan from those that have 
yielded tablets^ Altogether more Linear B inscriptions have 
now been found on the mainland than on Crete itselft a 
truly momentous change from the period of Evans*s excava/ 
tions- 

What of the effect of this discovery on Minoan, as disdiv 
guished from mainland, studies J The key fact here is that the 
Linear B documents found on Crete seem to be as much Greek 
as those found on the mainland. If the recent allegadons con^ 
cerning Sir Arthur Evanses findings at Knessos prove true, 
then they may safely be called Mycenaean as well. 

Evanses views on the history of Late Minoan Crete have 
already been mentioned* The revised view would be along the 
following lines. Some umc around 1400 B.C.* the Cretan 
civilisadon was taken over by the Mycenaean Greeks in the 
course of their expansion across the Aegean: it was notdes^ 
troyed. Under its new rulers the Minoan culture condnued 
virtually unchanged until its final dcsirucdonj possibly at the 
hands of the Dorian Greeks* in about 1100 b*c* The 
naeans introduced into Crete their own script. Linear B: a 
form of wriupg which they may originally have derived &om 
the Minoan Linear A. Speculadve as this outline is# it r&^ 
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presents the £Mer2l direction in which the history of the Aegean 
and of prc/CIassica] Greece has begun to move. 

A word should be said about the physical nature of the 
Linear B script, it consists of some cighty^ninc characters, 
of which forty'^ght can be traced back to Linear A. Like the 
latter, it is a cursive form of writing, running from left to lights 
but its system of numeration is considerably different from that 
of Class A in the treat mem of fraction^ quantities, a fact 
which perhaps substantiates its ‘aitifidal’ origins (that is, its 
conscious adaptation to the Greek language). Such a change 
would have caused immense difficulties for commerce and 
record-keeping of all kinds wherever a fully-developed form 
of writing was already in existence. Unlike Linear A, the 
lines of writing on the Linear B tablets arc separated by guide 
lines. 

Two other Cretan scripts which have no ascertainable re¬ 
lation to either the Minoan or Mycenaean cultures remain 
to be mentioned. The first of these is represented by the so- 
called 'eteo-Crctan* inscriptions found at Pralsos, written in 
an early form of the Greek alphabet but in an unknown 
language. 

The second is that of the Phaisios Disc, an irregularly cir¬ 
cular (crra-cotta tablet, between six and seven inches in dia¬ 
meter, which is not only the single most remarkable inscription 
found on Crete, but also an example of a rudimentary form of 
printing all the more remarkable for its lack of progeny. It 
dates from approximately 1700 b.c. Each of the disc’s two 
faces is divided by a spiral line into five coils. Along these 
coilsrchaiacters were impressed or printed by means of separate 
stamps, and were divided into groups of between two and 
seven symbols by vaucal lines. The characters arc highly picto¬ 
rial, but (except for a few casual resemblances) show no afEnity 
widi Cretan piaograms. There arc altogether, on both" faces 
of the tablet, 241 symbols: 123 on one face, separated into 
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ihirty'Onc groups; a^nd iiE on the other, in thirty groups. The 
chanctcis include a galley, hatchet, house, carpenter's square, 
eagle, rosette and vase; the head of a man wearing a plumed 
hcad'dress (very frequently repeated); and a very animated 
figure of a man walking. The direction of the writing is from 
right to left, human and animal %ures always facing right, 

A number of conjectural foreign points of origin have been 
suggested for the Phaistos Disc, including the south/west coast 
of Asia Minor, North Africa and PhUistia. But since no form 
of writing even temcitely analogous has been found anywhere 
outside of Crete, wc cannot exclude the possibility of its having 
had an indigenous Cretan origin. 


INDUS VALLEY SCRIPT 

Until well into the twentieth century the common assumption 
about civilisation in India was that none existed undl the Indo/ 

Aryan invasion of the second millennium B.C. Several decades 
of excavation, exploration and study have by now conclusively 
shattered this idea, and have uncovered, in the general area 
of the Indus Valley, rhe remains of a considerable civilisation 
dating to the beginning or middle of the third millennium B.c. 

The Indus Valley civilisation may be divided into the urban 
Harappa Culture on the one hand, and a number of peasant 
cultures on the other. Excavation of the latter has only really 
begun since 1931, and has still not proceeded in a full or con/ 
elusive fashion; so that the remarks which follow must be 
taken as dealing primarily with the Harappa Culture, We 
must keep in mind the possibihty that further excavation and 
study wiD disclose a prehistoric civilisation in India far more 
extensive than we can yet even infer. 

The urban centres of the Harappa Culture, or at least those 
which have been excavated hitherto, were the great cities of 
Harappa and Mohenjo/daro, and some smaUei towns and 
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vilUgcs in what Is today southern Sind. Excavadons at these 
sites have disclosed regular and well^planncd streets running 
along the major points of the compassp excellent drainage and 
water-supply ^ public baths (perhaps for ritual purposes of some 
tdnd)^ and other indicadons of a careful system of town^plan^ 
iting. Even more striking as evidence of the degree of civilisa>' 
lion attained by the Harappa people was the discovery of 
spacious and well-equipped private houses built of baked 
brick and supplied with such conveniences as wells, bath/ 
roomSt and other excellent sanitary arrange tnenis. In these 
dwellings were found sculptures in alabaster and marble, many 
clay and faience figurines, tools of stone^ copper and bronze, 
sump/seals of faience (which may have been used as amulets) 
with animal figures in relief (generally a bull, rhinoceros or 
elephant), personal ornaments of aU kinds» and elaborately 
carved stone and ivory seals inscribed with what we now refer 
to as the Indus Valley Script. 

All the evidence hitherto found has substantiated the picture 
of the Harappa Culture as one of a flourishing economy based 
on agriculture and husbandry, carrying on commerce by land 
and sea^ and practising the manufacture of coiton cloth as welh 

This much has been discovered: but the gaps in our know^ 
ledge of the Indus Valley civilisation remain overwhelmingly 
large. Measurement of skeletal remains has indicated that its 
founders were of the Mediterranean type, and hence probably 
immigrants from the west But wc do not know the name of 
this people^ what language they spoke, or their place of origin. 
Wc do not know wheiher they brought their civilisation with 
them, or whether this was importandy influenced by whatever 
indigenous culture they found in India when they arrived. Nor 
has there been found any conclusive evidence to suggest a link 
between the Indus Valley civilisadou and the IndoAryan 
culture which appeared in India a milicnnium or more later. 

The most striking characterisdc of the Harappa Culture was 
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Its use of an indigenous script. This has been found on the indigenous 

seals already mentioned (these being ordinarily Hat, and very script 

occasionally cylindrical), and on pottery of various kinds. The 

script (all anentpts at the decipherment of which have hitherto 

failed) is nude up of approximately three hundred characters - 

the estimates of various scholars range from 25 j to 396. This is 

too large a number for an alphabetic or syUabic script, and too 

small for one which Is simply ideographic; so that it is probable 

that the Indus Valley Script was a transitional form of writing. 

The symbols retain clear signs of their pictorial origins, 
though they are strongly stylised. The seal'inscriptions, eight 
hundred examples of which have been found, seem to represent 
proper names; but this does not rule out the possibility that 
more perishable materials were employed in the Karappa 
Culture for longer, or more literary, document. 

It is impossible to judge, at the present time, whether the 
Indus Valley Script was indigenous in origin or imported from 
elsewhere. There are certain resemblances to the earUest form 
of the cuneiform script (that is, cuneiform in its pictog;raphic 
stage), a fact which may be explained in one of two ways; either 
the Indus Valley Script was derived from a very early form of 
writing, at present unknown, which was also tire common 
ancestor of Sumerian cuneiform and (perhaps) of protO'Ela' 
mice; or all three of these scripts were local creations, one of 
which (perhaps the basic form of either cuneiform or protO' 

Elamite) inspired the invention of the other two imfrreetfy, 
through a knowledge of its existence (a process of the kind 
which is now known as ‘idca'diffusion’). 

On the question of the supposed influence of the Indus 
Valley Script on other, later, forms of writing one can only 
render a verdict of nat praifett. It has been suggested (and ac' 
cepted by a number of scholars) that it has some connection 
with the Brabmi writing, the prototype of nearly all bter Indian 
scripts. But there is at the present time no evidence that the 
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Indus Valley ScTi|it continued in existence baween the last 
ccntuiies of the third tniUenniuin and the first half of the first 
miUennium B.C.; there aie no traces of k in the most ancient 
Indian literature; and, since it has not been deciphered, there 
is no evidence for any linguistic condnuiiy which would add 
substance to this hypothesis. Most of the other ^influences’ 
which have been suggested - such as a connection with the 
Easter Island writing, or with the North Semitic alphabet - 
are even less tenable than this, relying for the most pan on 
external and superficial resemblances. 

HITTITE SCRIPTS 

We should make it clear at the outset that the term ‘Hittite’ 
is not equivalent to the terms ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Assyrian’: for the 
Elittites as we know them, the Hictiies who created a civUisa^ 
tion comparable in degree of power and advancement to those 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, were in fact a 
mixture of peoples of different ethnic and linguistic aEnides. 

In the middle of the third millennium b,c,, eastern Asia 
Minor was peopled by a racial stock of the Armcnoid type: 
dark, thickset men with backward'sloping foreheads, large 
aquihnc noses, and slightly receding chins. They spoke a non/ 
Indo/Europcan language and lived in city/starcs, one of which, 
Hatd (or Khaid), succeeded after a prolonged stru^le in gain/ 
ing supremacy over the others. From its name has been derived 
the generally accepted modem term for this indigenous group, 
the Hatdc people. 

During the last centuries of ihe third millenmum B.C, there 
occurred throughout western Asia an invasion of Indo-Euro/ 
pcan peoples, one gfoup of which overcame the Hatdc people 
of Asia Minor. These Indo-Europeans, whether from tolerance 
or fear, did not bold aloof from the people they had conquered 
but intermixed freely with them. Hence, in the new (‘Hittite’) 
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group which this interbreeding produced, the Armcnoid Hal' 
tic type was once again predominant, while Hattie speech 
strongly indue need the Indo-European tongue of the new^ 
comets. The older ethnic name (Hebrew Hittinit Egyptian 
Kbefii, and possibly Homeric Kttiioi) continued to be used 
abroad to describe the people as a whole. 

They soon constituted an empire. The city of Hatd, whose 
name was altered to Hattushash (modem Boghazkdy), be¬ 
came the capital of a strong kingdom which succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Hammurabi dynasty of Babylonia. After an 
eclipse of fortune in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries b.c. 
there occurred the rise of the Hiiiite New Empire, which, from 
the fourteenth to the end of the thtneenih century, had no rival 
for supremacy on its eastern and south-eastern borders, and was 
in no wise inferior to the empire of the Egyptians. It came to an 
end in the beginning of the twelfth century b.c„ overthrown 
by the invaders known as the *Sea-Peoples’. The Hittite politi¬ 
ck and cultural centre was transferred to northern Syria, where 
small Hitdtc states arose, the most important of which was 
Carchemish. In die eighth century a,c. iliesc kingdoms were 
conquered by the Assyrians, Carchemish falling to Sargon ii 
in the year 717 B.c. 

The earliest form of Hittite writing was an adaptation of hittite 
Babylonian cuneiform to die basically Indo-European Hittite cuneifokh 
language. Eicamples of this writli^ have been found in the writing 
Hittite royal archives at Hattushash (the principal source for all 
study of Hittite history and civilisation). Although it continued 
to be written undl after taoo b.c., it seems never to have been 
in use beyond the area around Hattushash itself. Its most nota¬ 
ble characteristic is its extreme complexity, since it often carried 
over intact Babylonian and even Sumerian linguistic usages of 
various kinds. 

Sometime around t joo B.c., when this Hittite cuneiform 
had long been In use, there came into being the form of writing 
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usually referred to as Hinite ‘hieroglyphic’ - an unfbrtunare 
name which we shall have to use in this discussion. Com-' 
parativcly few of the extant inscriptions in this script have 
hitherto been found in the territory of the Hittke empire proper, 
the greater number dating from the period of the Syrian Hittitc 
states (and especially from the temb to the eighth century B.c,). 

The origins of Hittite hieroglyphic writing remain obscure, 
but there arc external similarities to Cretan pictographic writing 
which indicate, not a direa borrowing of any kind, but some 
form of idea'diffuslon. 

The origin of the script can be dated at approximately tyoo 
BX.^ the last examples of it at r. 600 BX. The earliest versions 
are highly pictorial, a quality which was 10 some extent prc' 
served throughout the history of the script, even in the more 
currive forms of its last period. The writing begins at the top 
right'hand side of whatever surface was used and generally 
moves thereafter in houstrepbedon - though occasionally the 
direction of wtlting 1$ simply from left to right, or from right 
to left. There are azo characters in the script; they always 
face towards the beginning of the line. Sixty of the sy mbols 
represent syllabic (nni^consonantal) phonograms; the remain' 
der are ideograms, some of them also used as determinatives. 



*5 ^ mcripfttn m Hfititt 

uffitmi {c. 600 

Most of the extant Hiititc hieroglyphic inscriptioiis aic cn> 
graved on stone monuinenr^ or on rooks, and oocasionally such 
inscriptions were chiseled in relief, the background, and not 
the characters themselves, being hollowed out - an unusual 
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technique which produced some of the most beaudfut of the 
Hittitc inscriptions. Sometimes the surface used was lead^ some-^ 
times clay, while the famous Taikondemos seal is in silv^. 

Thanks to the researches of a great nu mber of modern schiv 
lais, and the discovery of the Kaiatepe Phoenician/Hittitc bilin/ 
gual inscription^ Hittitc hieroglyphic writing can today be read 
with a degree of certainty: disputes on particular points 
continue, but there is increasing agreement on the main points 
of dcciphcrmcnL 
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T he CHINESE SCRIPT, a traiKidoiial system of wrmng 
about or nearly four thousand years old, is today em' 
ployed by a nation comprising approximately a quarter of the 
world's popukdon, and extending over an area larger than the 
entire coniinent of Europe. Although It has had a longer span 
of existence than any other extant script, its internal develop^' 
ment has been practically non/cxistctit; such changes as have 
taken place in Chinese writing have been technical and cx^ 
icrnal - calligraphic changes, but not alterations in basic 
structure. 

The origins of Chinese writing remain obscure, The earliest 
documents we know of, differing only externally from the 
Chinese script of the twentieth century, date from the middle of 
the second rmUennium B.C. They comprise oracle texts on 
animal bones and tortoise shells (the so/callcd 'Honan bones*), 
and shon inscriptions on bronze vessels, weapons, pottery and 
jade. Some of these inscriptions contain only a character or two, 
representing proper names and religious functions. The oracle 
texts - gencr^y believed to be retpM^a given by royal diviners 
to private individuals who sought their aid — are a bit more 
lengthy. 

Although even Chinese palaeographers could make out no 
more than a word or two of the oracle texts when they were first 
discovered in 1899, they have since been (to a good extent) dc' 
ciphered, largely through the work of Chinese scholars; a feat 
which deserves to rank with the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the cuneiform scripts. 

At litis earliest/known stage of Its development, the Chinese 
script contained no more than 2,500 or 3,000 characters - 
there is still some uncertainty, in the reading of the Honan 
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bones, as to the diffwcndauon between separate symbols and 
mere variants of a symbol - the majority of which sdll show 
clear signs of thcii pictorial origin. Approximately six hundred 
of these have been identified with certainty, and as a result the 
inscriptions can be adequately unde^tood. 

In these earliest specimens of the script, Chinese writing is 
already a transitional form: tlie increment of phonograms had 
begun. Ordinarily this fact would argue for the sctipt*s having 
previously undergone a long period of development, through 
pictographic and ideographic stages of considerable length. 
The lack of evidence for any earlier stage of this kind raises 
three possibilities; (i) either the earlier writing was done on 
such perishable materials as wood or bamboo, none of which 
could have survived in die damp Chinese climate; or (2) Chi'' 
nese was an artificialiy/created script, perhaps distantly influx 
enced by early cuneiform through ^idea diffusion’ (in which 
case it would have been iniftitled as a transluonal script); 
or (3) an earlier form of the writing still awaits discovery. In 
dealing with these possibilities we must remember that all 
we know of Chinese history before approximately 800 B,C. is 
highly uncertain and conjectural; and all that can be said with 
any certainty today is that no evidence has hitheito appeared 
to suggest that Chinese writing originated anywhere outside of 
China itself. 

From the middle of the second millennium B,C, until the 
second century a.d., when they were defined by Hsii Shen, the 
principles of the construction of the Chinese script remained 
the same. In form, however, the script changed a good deal. 
The earliest written or painted inscriptions were drawn with 
a stylus of bamboo or metal, with which lines and curves of 
unvarying thickness could easily be traced. (Engravii^ was 
done with bronze knives,) Some time in or before the third 
century B.C., there was invented the pi, the famous Chinese 
writing brush made of elastic hair which so enormously in/ 
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flucnccd die subsequent evoludun of cbe script. Painted In a 
dark vamlsh^ the characters now tended mcrcasingly to lose 
both their rounded curves and their likeness to the Ideograms 
horn which they had uldmately sprung: a process analogous, 
in many ways, to the development of Egyptian demotic writing 
our of the hieroglyphic and hieratic scripts. With the invention 
of paper in A.D. iQj Chinese writing began to take on the 
appearance so familiar today: flowing strokes of varying thick' 
ness, straight or with gentle curves. In the fourth century A.D. 
the classical Chinese script, it’di sbuj was invented. Many cur' 
sive and ornamental scripts have appeared since that time, but 
k'^li sbu has remained the norm. 

The Chinese script was and is written vertically, from top 
to bottom, beginning on the rlght'hand side of the writing 
sutface and (when in bound form) on what we ordinarily 
regard as the last page of a book. 

Thus far, our discussion has been concerned largely with 
the physical nature of Chinese writing: and indeed dus Is in 
its own right a very imponant subject, since among the Chinese 
calligraphy has tradidonally been an an higher in status than 
even landscape painting; an an demanding great padence, 
training and skUl. But we must now turn our attention to the 
script as a representation of language. As we shall see, the 
history of the script in this respect is inseparably bound up 
with a scholarly tradition at least direc thousand years old. 

In its earliest period, the then very limited number of pho' 
nctic ebaraaas in Chinese writing represented the spoken 
Chinese language of that time. Thai language was then, and 
is now, basically monosyllabic; with the result that the same 
monosyllable has often to serve as a spoken representation for 
a great many dtflerent things and meanings. This limitation 
has tiadidotully been overcome, and ilie Chinese langu^c has 
been made wieldy and flexible, by ihe use of characteristic 
variadons in me: so that by pronouncing a pamcular mono' 
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syllable in a nsii:^, falling or otherwise varied ptthc» one re/ 
duces its range of meaning to perhaps ten or twenty possible 
alternatives, while the ‘context of situation* docs the rest. An> 
other device which has also facilitated understanding is the 
use of 'synonym>compounds’ — pairs of words with stntilax 
meanings, one of which helps to make the other recognisable. 

Something like this situation was already well in existence 
when the earliest^known inscriptions were written, and its 
effects on the script were to be profound: a considerable (irt^ 
deed, nearly absolute) barrier was put in the way of Chinese 
writing ever becoming a simple phonetic script. 

The use of ideograms posed no problem, of course, since 
these tend to be sclfcxplanatory. Moreover, ideographic conv 
binations of the sort in which Chinese writing is very rich 
began to be used at an early period: the character 

sendng ‘woman*, reproduced twice, stands fot the word 
‘quarrel* (ufSa); ‘to hear* + ‘door* = ‘to listen'; ‘man’ -|~ 
‘word’ = ‘sincere’ or‘mic‘; and so forth. Other methods were also 
found to broaden, modify and extend the meanings of different 
ideogr^nu, such as the inversion or tilting of individual charac.' 
ters, and the use of assocUrional compounds of various kinds. 

The use of phonograms - and as we have seen, they were 
already used in the earliest inscriptions known to us - iniro' 
duced many grave dlfhculries. When a single monosyllabic 
word could (without inHecrion) be taken to stand for a dozen 
or more different meanings, then to write it as a simple phonos 
gram was to give the reader nothing but the 'context of situi' 
tion’ to assist him in selecting the tneaiung intended at a parti-' 
cular point. Despite this handicap, considerable use was made 
of pure phonograms, especially before the first tnillcnnium 
a.D. But inevitably there was introduced the scriptdbrm known 
to Chinese lexicographers as bnn^ slxn^, ‘to harmonise sound': 
what wc could call phonicuc compounds. By the tenth century 
A.D„ it had come to constitute the most important element 
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in the Chinese script* totalling 7*697 out of 10,516 characteis; 
while today Hiji'ki jWisj comprises ninMcnths of all the symbols 
in Chinese writing. As this development implies* it was bsk^ 
sl}in^ which made it possible to increase (even to excess) the 
numbe: of ehaiacteis in the Chinese script* and at the same 
time to eliminate the more obvious ambiguities. 

Each of the eharacters m b^in£^ sbing k a compound of two 
symbols* one aaing as a phonetic element and the other as a 
determinative (or ^radical")* Let us take, {or examplcj the word 
JtVp *river\ The first element of this compound is the symbol for 
Jti* 'fruit* (originally a picture of a cluster of fruit on a tree). This 
symbol has no association with the of the compound, 

but indicates what the final pronunciation is to be bke* To it is 
added the dcicrminauve symbol - in this case, the chara^tr 
sbui^ 'water'. ThuSp someone not quite proficient in the rea^ng 
of Chinese would have to go through the following train of 
associations* (i) the word intended at this point sounds roughly 
like ki\ (2) it has same essential connection with the general 
concept 'water** {j) the word is k*o, “river * 

Two other examples o^bsini arc: (“hand!work*) -h 

bsin (“heart') = ('impatience'); and kSfi£-^yiti (words') 

= ('quarter). 

With the development of sbinit and the spread of the 
knowledge of writing over all the immense territory of Chinap 
there began an excessive muldplication of symbols in the 
script, fti^ny useless and confusing abbreviations and com-' 
pounds came into use* and outright errors of various kinds 
were transmitted by ignorant scribes. As a result Chinese 
scholars began* well before the first century to attempt 
some systematisation of the Chinese script* expending upon 
this effort considerable labour and ingenuity. Around the 
eleventh century b.c* there appeared the caxHest attempt at 
classification* called Efb yj.' a coUccuDn of terrirks arranged in 
nineteen categories. At the end of the third century B.C.* Li 
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SsUr a minister of the Erst Ch’in emperor^ compiled an official 
catalogue of the Chittese script, San in v^hich he listed 
a total of j,30o characters. 

Four centuries later, in the second century A.D., Hsu Shen 
published the lexicon Sbuif win cbith tzi (*An Explanation of 
Ancient Figures and Analysis of Compound Characters’). 
This work, which amended the catalogue of LI Ssu, has not 
survived in Its original Ib^rm, but it became the basis for all 
subsequent study and classiEcadon of Chinese writing. Ac^ 
cording to W. P. Yetts, HsO Shen *was chiefly concerned with 
the form of characters and their origins, though he added 
brief explanations of the meanings. His sources were the suT" 
viving classics, the writings of his predecessors, and inscriptions 
on bronae and stone’. 

yuN Fu In the sixth century a.d. Chinese scholars began to compile 

the phonetic dictionaries, y»n /it, in which words were class!Eed 
according to their sound or tone; this mode of distinction being, 
as we have seen, the deEning characteristic of the Chinese 
language in all its dialects and throughout its history. The first 
of these, TiJ /kn, was published in a.d. 541; it was also the 
earliest dicuonary to employ the fan clfith system, which, in the 
twentieth century, became the basis of an attempt to simplify 
the Chinese script in the direction of a syllabary. Essentially, 
this system reduces the number of symbols in the script by em.* 
ploying two syllables to express a third for which no phonetic 
representation exists. Thus, the syllabic yx may be written, in 
fan ih'ith, as yUtt; the syllable min^ as mi^n^; and so forth. In 
its earliest appearances, fan <h*Kb was employed only spora^ 
dically, and was used to elucidate the pronunciation and 
reading of especially obscure charaaers. 

In A.D. 6ot the Cb^itb yiiiu a phonetic dictionary of northern 
China, was published. It was enlarged one hundred and Efty 
years later under the title T*ang ytrx, and this in turn was in> 
eluded in a compilation made in p8ti by an imperial commis'' 
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^iott lender Hsu Hsuan* The litter was also called Sbuo win 
chieb tri* reproducing the uileof Hsu Shen*s fnducnud lexicon 
of the second century* It was in turn revised by another imperial 
commission in ioit; and a series of revisions and additions 
followed until the publication by the empetor K'ang Hsi 
(1662-1722) of his great dictionary of the Chinese language. 
In this work, the total number of charaaers in the Chinese 
script - approximately 2p joo in the second millenium b.c-, 
in ihc third century and I0| j 16 In the tenth century 
^ was listed as 44*449^ % now, the compound 
had become the predominant element in the script, and so 
K^ang Hsi arranged this immense number of characters under 
214 dcterniinadves, furdier classiBcaiion in each category being 
made according to the number of strokes in the phonetic 
element of the compound* Over thirty thousand of the words 
listed in K^ang Hsi*s lexicon were cither out of date, doubles 
(i.e^ different ways of wiriting the same word), or faulty^ 

At the present time there remain in etnrent use in the Chi^ 
nese script approximately S^coo charaaers* But the difficulues 
of continuing to use a transitional script in the twenderh centu.^ 
zy^ in the face of the nearly universal adoption and adaptation 
of alphabetic writing, have become increasingly apparent, and 
have already led to important modifications. Thus, a kind of 
* basic* Chinese has grown up for use in popular literature 
which includes a maximum of between 6OO and 1,000 chaiac-^ 
ters. Even this simplification has not made the saipt a really 
wicldy one, and for the past decade or so the Communist 
Cldnese government has undertaken a systematic revision of 
the script in the direction of an alphabet, and of some form of 
Romanisation* Nothing can yet be said about the realisation 
of this project. Unsuccessful experiments have previously been 
made in the adoption of an alphabetic form of writing for the 
Chinese language. If the present systematic reform is put into 
effect, it will represent the first major qualitative change which 
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has ever occurred in the iccordcd history of the Chinese writing. 

The poblem of the adaptation of Chinese to the modem 
world is complicated by its extreme paucity of gramimtica]. 
structure: there is, strictly speaJdng, no Chinese grammar 
apan from syntax, since the same word may be used as a verb, 
a noun or an adjective, its precise usage at any point being 
determined only by its place in the sentence, ft is further conv 
plicated by the existence of dialects so varied that scholars from 
one region of China might find the speech of scholars from 
another region quite incomprehensible: though they could 
communicate with ease in writing. In recent times, however, 
a modernised educational system has caused the Mandarin 
dialect to acquire a more or less ‘olhciar standing, and its 
establishment throughout the country will almost certainly be 
hastened and intensified by the introduction and spread in 
rural areas of such forms of mass communication as radio, 
television and the cinema. 

NONf'CHlN'ESE SCRIPTS OF CHINA 

The Chinese script is, as wc have mentioned, the only tiansi/^ 
tional form of writing which is sciU a major instrument of 
communication in its own right. Indeed, assuming that the 
transition to an alphabetic form is ml made, its importance 
may very well increase as the Chinese constitute an ever/^larger 
percentage of the world's total population. 

This makes it all the mote interesting that within the borders 
of China there should have existed in the past and lingered on 
into modern times a number of non^Chinese peoples with 
their own languages and scripts. At one time the non-'Chincse 
regions were truly immense, and Chinese control of them was 
less de facto than de jure. These peoples constituted a perpemal 
threat Of annoyance; and when hostilities were in a latent stage, 
'pacification* often took the form of recognising their indige.' 
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noiu chieftains as Chinese officials^ with the adtiidon of ofhclal 
Chinese names to their own tides. 

The broken non'Chinese tribes still in existence within and 
widiout the holders of China proper are the last remnants of 
these peoples. Nowadays they remain in bulk and unabsorbed 
only in the southwestern provinces of China: and although 
little is any longer heard of them, there can be no doubt that 
under a government which puts a powerful stress on unity and 
homogeneity their lifespans as independent or even semi' in' 
dependent aibes are nearly at an end. 

One of these peoples ate the Lo'Lo, who are found in noitlv co'i.o 

cm Indo'ChJna as well and who have received much study at 
the hands of French missionaries. Lo'lo is actually a group of 
languages spoken by about 1,^00,000 people in Yiin'nan, Hsi' 
kang and Szc'chwan, and the nearly itiacessible Mt Liang 
area between these provinces. 

The existence of a Lo'lo script was first noted by Europeans 
in the scvcnucs of the last century. In j886, F. S. A, Bourne 
obtained from an aged Lo/lo a list of all the charaaers he cO'uld 
remember - the script by this time having fallen into disuse - 
and this method produced a total of 376. According to later 
scholars, however, the Lo'lo writing contained some three 
thousand symbols. There arc in existence many Lo'lo manU' 
scripts, some of which aie finely illustrated. The characters are 
largely ideographic, with some phonograms, and they consist 
to a good extent of adaptations, contractions and combinations 
of Chinese signs. 

The Lo'lo script was by no means unitary. There arc local 
varieties which may be placed in two principal groupings, 
according to the direction in which they arc intended to be 
read. The Ta Liang'shan tribes (Ml Liang area) used a ho^ 
rizontal script running from right to left; other tribes, prob' 
ably through Chinese influence, used principally a vemcal 
script: the columns ran, however, from left to right. 
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Very Utdc 1 $ knawn of the origiiu or early development of 
Lo^lo writing. An inscription found at Tsan-dstni'gay, near 
Lu^h'uan^hsien, has been attributed to a.d. 153 j. A theory 
has been put for^^'aid suggesting chat LoAo writing is a 
link between the scripts of India^ Indonesia and Indo^CKina, 
and those of Korea and Japan. Thus far, however, no proof 
has been found to substantiate this idea. 
ka'Khi The proper homcofthc Na/khi people, who arelJngulsticat^ 

scniPT ly related to the Lcvlo, is the valley of the Mekong Rivet im'' 

mediately to the cast of upper Burma, and the valley of the 
Yang.'tsc in the vicinity of Li-'kiang (north/■western Yun^nan). 
They are also scattered throughout the other provinces of south' 
western China. The Chinese name for the Na^kht, 'Mo'So', 
has an insulting meaning ('miserable’); Na^khi OT Na^shi is 
the indigenous name. 

Mention of the Na/khi is made several times in Chinese 
historical sources, the first such record occurring in the eighth 
century A.D. In the second lialf of the thirteenth century they 
became a vassal state of Kublai Khan, and tn later periods 
they recognised wh« was to them the shadowy authority of 
China. They finally lost their independence to China around 
17^5, though some tribes were still living under the rule of 
their own chieftains in recent years. 

Like Lo/Io writing, the Na^khi script raises many prob/ 
lems. It was discovered in the middle of the last century, but 
its origins remain unknown, or at least uncertain. According 
to Pore Desgodins, the aaual discoverer, it has not had an 
extensive history of any kind, having been created by the tmhas 
(or medicine men), in comparatively recent times. Later scho/ 
lais have tentatively disagreed with this theory, pointing out 
that this crude, highly pictorial script retains characteristics of 
an early stage of picit^raphy long ago superseded in adjacent 
areas. That it is in fact an early and unusual 'survival* has not, 
however, been conclusively proven. 

So 
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Today, the Na/khi script has fallen into disuse. The southern 
Na/khi employ Chinese characters, while those of the north 
have until quite recently used the Tibetan alphabet. 

Many illustrated Na^khi manuscript liave been preserved, 
including some at the John Rylands Library in Manchester. 

They arc largely in the form of little books about three inches 
high and ten inches wide. The leaves are nude of a thick, 
rough paper of uneven texture. 

The Man linguistic group of peoples (Chinese: M<tn= miaoakd 
‘southern barbarian') extends over southwestern China, what vao scripts 
was formerly Indo/China, and Burma, the chief groups in it 
being the Miao (or Miao>C£u) and the Yao. 

The Miao are a mountain people found today in souths 
western China (though at one lime they occupied a portion 
of central China as well), northern Burma, and northern Indo^ 

China. They number approximately a,000,000 in China alone 
and are subdivided into about seventy tribes. Some of these 
still enjoyed a measure of autonomy in recent times. 

The scri pt of the Miao was an ideographic form of writing 
of the kind sometimes designated as ‘cryptic': that is, it was 
essentially a private code, the key to which was jealously 
guarded from outsiders and particularly from foreigners. As a 
result, American and £ngUsh missionaries preaching the Cos/ 
pel to illiterate Miao mountaineers in the late nineteenth century 
remained quite unaware of the fact that an indigenous script 
existed, and proceeded to invent a wholly new system of writing 
for those whom they attempted to convert. The new script was 
a syllabary, consisdng of extremely simple geomeuical symbols, 
and was completed in 1904. According to the missionaries 
themselves, the success of their invention was 'immediate and 
phenomenar. The lust shipment of the Gospels printed in the 
new script to reach Ydnnatvfu, a provincial capital of the Miao, 

‘had been sold vdthin two hours, although the consignment 
made up twenty^nine horse 4 oads.* 
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The new sysccm of wiicing subsequently adapted, in the 

same region, to a variety of other non>'Chincse dialects. 

The Yao, numbering only about 30,000, live principally in 
the south-western portions of the Chinese provinces of Kwan- 
tung and Kwang-si, though a lew are found in upper Burma, 
and to the east of the Mekong River. Like that of tlie Miao, 
their writing is a cryptic ideographic script. 

Several non-Chinese systems of writing arc known to have 
existed in central and north-western China in the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth centuries A.D, Despite the gjreat impor¬ 
tance they once attained, they have long since disappeared as 
living scripts, TJie writing of the Khitans, for instance, was 
for two centuries the official script of the Liao Dynasty of that 
people: today only £ve symbols from it arc known. 

Even more important were the two scripts of the Niu-chih, 
a Tatar people who succeeded the Khitans irt the political 
domination of this part of China, The mote ancient of these 
was adopted in A,D. t i 19; the second came into being through 
revision of the first in 1138, 

Finally, there was the ideographic-syllabic system of writing 
of the Tangut or Si-Hia (western Ha), From a.d, 982 to 
1227, (here existed between China and Tibet, on the latter 
country's nonhem border, a powerful kingdom called Si-Hia 
(or Hsi-Sia), The language spoken by its people, and preserved 
for us by a Chinese philologist, is the only ancient Tibeto- 
Burmese language known at preseni. 

Tradition ascribed the invention of this script to king Chao 
Yuan-hao, who was said to have accomplished the task in 
A, 0 , T037, It was a highly refined ideographic-syllabic form of 
writing, and was widely employed for over two centuries. 
Several inscriptions are extant (the earliest dating from the 
eleventh century) as well as some manuscripts. The script was 
written, like Chinese, in columns running from top to bottom, 
and beginning at the right-hand side of the page. 
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JAPANESE SCRIPTS 

Culturally speakings at least, Japan has for most of its history 
been a colony of China. The first cultural contacts between 
the two countries took place In the last centuries of the first 
iTulletimum BX. The traditional view is that these were made 
through die intermediary of Korea* The details of the earliest 
stages of the process are uncertain: but it was inevitable^ once 
it had begun, that sooner or later the Chinese system of writing 
would be introduced into Japan* This event took place at some 
time in die third or fourth century a*d* 

Despite certain ancient traditions to the contrary;, the Japanese 
have never had a truly indigenous writing. The origins of the 
prehistoric scripts which once existed on die island - the 
moji or kamiyi^ hi? jjt^j (*chaiacters of the divine period") - are 
not completely clear^ but it is generally accepted that they were 
descended from the Nitok script of Korea. There is no conncc/' 
don between these prehistoric scripts and modern Japanese 
writing. 

The adoption of die Chinese script posed many problems 
for the Japanese. The Chinese language is, as we have seen, 
essentially monosyllabic and ^isolating" - that is^ it docs not 
contain termimuons or other grammatical forms. The Japanese 
language^ on the other hand, is polysyllabic and ^agglutinative' 

- it contains a great many grammadcal particles of various 
kinds. 

The problems aeated by these dissimilar ides were further 
complicated by the fact that the Japanese continued to borrow 
Cliinese characters over a considerable period of umC| and 
from difTerem regions of China. Since Cfoncse pronunciation 
has always varied radically from province to province* and 
since even within a parucular area it has undergone profound 
changes from period to period, ^hc Chinese pronunciadon of a 
parucular syllabic or word, when the latter was taken over 
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phonetically by the Japanese, never contimied for long to be an 
accurate guide to its pronunciation in Japan. 

But phonetic borrowing was not by any means, the only 
form in which the Chinese script was taken over. At first, 
indeed, the bonowing was wholly ideogram matic: the Chi^' 
nest charaacr for a particular Chinese word was taken over, 
and then simply pronounced according lo its Japanese equi^ 
valent; though somairnes it was taken over with its Chinese 
pronunciation as well (there being, needless to say^ no rule or 
system to guide the acquisition). 

Soon it became evident diat the differences between the two 
languages made this simple idcogrammatic transference alone 
an impracticable one* and some Chinese characters began to be 
taken over as syllabic (i-c. phonetic) sigrts^ to indicate the 
various grammatical forms of the Japanese language. Again 
they were taken over in a quite arbitrary fashiont some ente^ 
ring the script with a Chin™ and some with a Japanese 
pronunciation* 

There exists an early example of the new Japanese script 
which indicates what the resulting confusion was like. The 
Kojikj\ a Japanese ancient history composed in 711-r^, 
was written with Chinese chaiactcis ^nd in Cbdntsc yyii/ax; 
yetj read with die Chinese pronunciation alone it is quite in^ 
comprehensible. 

During the eight and ninth centuries a.d., there came into 
use in Japan a stable syllabic form of writing called hm (pe?^ 
haps from kama, itself a contraction of Icari wj, 'borrowed 
names’). This rook two forms: (i) the hid kdfsa or jtriM, 
used principally in learned works, official documents, and for 
the transliteration of foreign personal names; and (z) iiVa 
used for such purposes as grammadcal tetminations^ and also 
employed for popular literature. 

The creation of kata kdna (=‘side from the fact that it 
ordinarily appears in addidon to Chinese word signs)i aUo 
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called (=* Japanese is iradidoiull]^ attributed 

to the mitiistcr Kibl, who lived in the eight century a.d. Hita 
gam (= 'plain* or 'simple jfeatttf*) is attributed to the Buddhist 
abbot Kobodalshi, who lived at the beginning of the ninth 
century. Whatever the clement of truth in these attributions, it 
is certain that the period specified for both inventions is correct: 
both forms were to a large extent adapted from the Chinese 
characters prevalent, respectively, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 

In both forms of kana the Chinese symbols were adopted 
either with their Chinese pronunciation (as it sounded to 
Japanese ears) or with the contemporary Japanese pronuncia<' 
tion (which differed considerably from that of modern Japa^ 
ncse). Thus, the Chinese ideogram for 'woman’, pronounced 
mu, was adapted as the kana sign for the word me, which means 
‘woman* in Japanese; while the Chinese sign foi 'three*, fii«, 
was adopted for both the Japanese mi, ‘three*, and the Japanese 
sati, which also means ‘three*. 

However, the most important use of the katta signs was not 
for the representation of independent words — these continued, 
on the whole, to be written in the Chinese characters adopted 
at an earlier period - but as prepositions, indicators of verb^ 
tenses, and phonetic complements. Hence, the katia forms 
cannot be considered full syllabic systems of writing. 

Today, the standard script in Japan is kana'majiH - that is, 
Chinese characters with Ura gana written alongside to give the 
Japanese pronunciation, and to supply grammatical forms of all 
kinds. Less firequendy used are the forms known as sbin^kata 
kana (Chinese characters with kata katta alongside; literally a 
kind of'side sidc^itaM*) and kunten, in which Japanese numerals 
are used with Chinese characters to show the order in which die 
latter ace meant to be read. All these forms have developed 
from the kana of the eighth and ninth centuries, but, as is ap^ 
parent, they have never become fuU syllabic wntings of any 
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kindr having ncvet tost their odgimE function os snbsidi^ 
forms of assistance to the script proper. 

Both Jtdfd And hha in their modern gaises^ contain 
as a basis the forty>scven syllables of the traditional kana scripts,, 
and these consdtute the so^aUed iroba (or irafi) order of the 
characters. In addition there is a sign for if, which is not pro> 
non need, and two oihet symbols, bringing the total number 
of basic Jfetjwj signs to fifty* Altogether these form che 
{*fifty sounds’) order commonly used in Japanese dictionaries. 

The bira gana script poses a number of difficulties for those 
not closely acquaint^ with it* Its approsdimtcly three hundred 
symbols (with the accretions of the kanam^ri form) have many 
variants, though only one hundred or so are actually used in 
printed literature. The form itself is so very cursive that frequent 
ligatures (when it is written by hand) make it extremely 
difficult for the unadept to read. 

Since the Japanese language contains only open syllables - 
i.c, consonants followed by vowels, and vowels alone - these 
only arc represented in the kana scripts. Similar sounds arc 
distinguished by diacritical marks: a marii sign(°) distinguishes 
P from/; a distinguishes 6, Js and ar from/, K K 

and St respcctJvelyp Since the sound f docs not exist in Japanese, 
it is replaced, in the transliteration of European w^ordSj by r 
(one of the few aspects of Japanese culture which even the 
cinema faithfully represents). A tiny sign, tsu, indicates the rc^ 
duplication of a consonant; a thick comma under a syllabic 
plays the same role* 

A word should be said about the physical nature of the 
Japanese scriptSp Classical Japanese wTiting consists of strong 
bold strokes made in the Chinese fashion, with brush and 
ink. As in China, years are needed to produce a good caUi^ 
grapher, and calligraphy Is as highly esteemed an art. Originals 
ly, the direction of writing was (as in Chinese) in vertical 
columns runrung from right to left, though the strokes of the 
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individiul characters were made from left to right. Today, no 
fixed rule is observed. Some books arc printed in venical 
columns running from left to right, while, in the newer hori^ 
zontal writing, the lines may run either from left to right or 
from right to left. The 1942 ruling of the Minista for Imcruc/ 
rion, which attempted 10 enforce a standard direction for the 
script (horizontal left 40 <ight), sccins to have achieved little in 
alleviating this confusion. 

The total number of characters in the modern Japanese 
scripts (including aU variants) approaches forty thousand, of 
which only a fraction are in general use. An educated Japanese 
can read and write approximately two thousand, while a mi'- 
nlmum of r,aoo were, until recently, taught in the elementary 
schools. This is clearly not a system well adapted to the dc' 
mands of the modern world, and during the past century 
various attempts have been made to simplify the Japanese 
scripts in the direction of a true syllabary, an almost inevitable 
development in a nation which has westernised much of its 
culture. In 1SS5, the R^nu^ukai society was founded. Its aim 
was the adaptation to the Japanese language of the Latin alpha/ 
bet, and its magazine, Rmaji'Zassbi, was printed exclusively in 
Larin characicts. 

In 18SS, the Congress of Orientalists in Paris was presented 
with a number of texts printed in haiia characters alone. At 
about the same time the Kona tia kai society was founded with 
the express aim of purifying ihe hw scripts and discouraging 
the use of ideograms. 

In 1900 the Japanese Ministry of Public Education decreed 
a reduction in the total number ofchatacters 10 be taught in the 
schools, and it was at this rime that the minimum of i,zt» was 
established for children on die clemeniaiy level. In 194a, as 
already mentioned, the anempc was made to standardise the 
direction in which wriung was to develop. 

With the defeat of Japan in the Second World War, reform 
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was suggested by itic American military government under 
General MacArthtir. An American educational commission 
called for the abolition from the Japanese scripts of all Chinese^ 
derived ideograms, the adaptation to the Japanese language of 
the Latin alphabet, and the immediate introducuon of the 
new system into popular literature of all kinds. 

What the outcome of this modern reforming impulse will be 
remains, at least for the moment, uncertain. The age seems past 
when changes of such magnitude in the ingrained cultural habits 
of a great nation could be enforced overnight by decree. It is 
one of the more ghastly paradoxes of modern times that It has 
become a simpler matter to cxierminate a civilian population 
than to change its habits: and writing, in particular, has always 
exhibited a ccFtain tenaciousness and a rsistance to rapid 
change. 


Appendix to Chapter III: 

EASTER ISLAND SCRIPT 

In the Pacific Ocean, 3500 miles west of Chile, lies a spot of 
land seventy miles across at its widest point. It was discov^- 
ered on Easter Day by the Dutch admiral Rpggcveen, 
who gave it the name of Easter Island, It has had other names as 
well. The Spaniards called it San Carlos, and the indigenous 
population, of whom there arc at present about two hundred, 
call ic^ among other things — Te Henna ('Navel of the 

Eatrh’). It is entirely volcanic, triangular in shape, and curious^ 
ly symmetrical. 

On this island a number of discoveries were made which 
have fed romantic imaginations for nearly a century. The most 
immediately striking of these are nearly two hundred colossal 
stone heads, carved out of a reddish-brown trachytic lava and 
placed in rows facing the sea. Two of these are now in the 
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British Museum, and at least one is in New York Clt^. The 
Impression they make is undeniably enigmatic. Some arc over 
thirty in height. 

Secondly, upon the slopes and headlands of the island im^- 
mense walls of large, flat stones were found, likewise facing 
the sea; and on the landward side of these walls, on a broad 
terrace, there stand some 250 great stone pedestals marking 
burial places known to the natives as &ba. Remains of stone 
houses measuring nearly one hundred feet by twenty f«i were 
also discovered. 

The first record of the third Easter Island ‘End* occurred in 
the late sixties of the last century. At that time Father Roussel 
of the Catholic Mission on the isbnd (founded 1864) had his 
attention drawn to a number of wooden tablets covered with a 
unique form of pJctographic writing. How many of these 
tablets were In existence at that ume is uncertain! many seem to 
have been lost or destroyed. But Father Roussel did send a 
number of them to Bishop Jaussen of Tahiti; and of tlicse 
there are today approximately fifeeen left. 

The tablets were known to the inhabitants of Easter Island 
as hhad'rcn^a'Ti^ii^a, though the natives could not read them. 
They consist chiefly of fragments ranging up to six feet in 
length. The symbols with which they arc covered were incised 
with sharks’ teeth in a kind ofhuslr^pbthn: the alternate rows 
are in inverted posidons, so that the reader (or rather, the 
examiner) Is obliged to turn the tablet upside down when he 
reaches the end of each line. 

The script is markedly piciographic, though some of the 
characters are highly stylised. Figures of men, birds, Eshes (itv 
eluding such specific varicria as the hammerhead shark) and 
other animate and inanimate objects can be easily made out. 

The tablets have never been deciphered, but traditions cur^ 
rent among the Inhabitants of the island describe the functions 
of some of them, or rather the subject matter they deal with: 
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religious ceremonies, war, prayer, and records of various kinds. 
It is probable that the charactm do not constitute a true script 
but are memory-aid symbols which had to be supplemented 
by oral explanation. The contention of Professor I.J.Gclb, 
that these inscriptions 'are not even writing in the most pri¬ 
mitive sense of the word as they probably represent nothing 
else but pictorial concoctions for magical purposes,’ seems 
excessive. ‘Concocrion* is rather too strong a word for sym¬ 
bols carefully drawn to a particular scale, neatly grouped in 
lines, and clearly in a sequence of some sort. 
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A far less elaborate form (or a residual remnant?) of the same 
writing, called by the natives was still being 

written on the island sixty or seventy years ago. A specimen of 
it was obtained from an old and invalid islander towards the 
end of the last century. 

No conclusive evidence has yet appeared to answer any of 
the problems, historical and linguistic, raised by the discoveries 
on Easter Island. These problems may be summarised under 
three headings: (i) By whom were the various monuments on 
Fatfpr Island built! (a) What cormection is there, if any, 
between the people who constructed the monuments and the 
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island's present inhabiiants? (j) Where and by whom was die 
Easter Island writing created ? 

There is a tradition among the Easter Islanders of today that 
the earliest inhabitants came to the island in the twelfth or 
thincendi century A.i>., bringing widv them sixty ^ven of the 
kab^iurongofrmgo tablets. There is at least negative evidence In 
favour of this tradition: no archaeological evidence has been 
found for an earlier habitation than this, and the uncotiveO' 
tional number sixiy^sevcn may easily be historically acenrate, 
But even this tradition explains nothing about the origins of the 
script or of the original inhabitants of the isbnd. 

The present population seem to be of Polynesian descent, 
with a considerable Melanesian element. Their language is a 
form of the Munda speech, a language once spoken &om India 
eastwards across the Pacihe. This lends a superficial credence 
to the theory of the Hungarian scholar de Hcvesy, who has 
proposed a connection bawcen the Easter Island and the Indus 
Valley script. This theory must still be classified as completely 
speculative, since it is supported only by thin external rcsem^ 
blances between the two writings, and is confronted as well by 
a chtonological gap of nearly three millennia. According to 
the Austrian scholar Robert von Hane'Ccldcm, the Easter 
Island script derived from a South^Chinese script used in the 
period of the Shang/yin dynasty. The original source of this 
SoutlvChincsc script, of the Chinese script of the Honan 
bones, and of the Indus Valley script was a Central Asian or 
Iranian system of writing. All this is highly complicated and 
problematic. 

The German scholar Thomas Barthcl, in his GninJia^ zur 
Etitz^emtg der OsUTinsthcbrift(igiS), defines the Easter Island 
script as a ‘conventionalised means of communication, with 
a limited fund of symbols which can be remarkably increased 
by means of combtnadons according to strict rules. But the 
sugc was not one of mete pictography: it was a mixture of 
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ideograms (with one or more meanings)* Different levels of 
symbolisation, arid phonetic word.^igns were used both to 
cepTcsenr names and in nhus fashion. Through text^condensadon 
and partial phonetic indication understanding 

is rendered difficult but not impossible/ Whether Batthcl*s 
conclusion will rcceiw general acceptance remains to be seen* 


Chapter IV 

Pre-Columbian America 

CULTURAL PUZZLE OF PRE-COLUMBIAN AMERICA 

T he AHCtENT indigenous cultures of Mexico and Cen¬ 
tral America present a puzzling chatUngeTO many of our 
traditional historical categories. The historian is confronted 
with several peoples who flourished successively, in diflerent 
degreesj over a length of time corresponding to the period from 
the late Roman Republic or early Empire to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury A,D.; who left behind monument^ ruins of various kinds, 
equal in size and shill of construction to those of many ancient 
European and Near Eastern civilisations; who employed math- 
emadcal and astronomical sciences which remain marvels of 
exactness, and which were far in advance of those developed 
by any contemporary European people; and who used a 
nu mber of very ebborate forms of writing. 

So that it is a very shon step, for some historians, to speaking 
of these cultures as ‘civilisations*, and to comparing their 'level 
of advancement* with that of the ancient Egyptians, or Baby¬ 
lonians, ot Romans. And such speculation seems to have 
opened the door to something fat more clearly undesirable: a 
wild profusion of theories and specubtions, such as have been 
excited by only a few other subjects, as to the origins of the 
ancient Mexicans and Central Americans and their possible 
descent from, ancestry of, or afEnities with a multitude of an¬ 
cient and modern peoples. They have been connected with the 
Egyptians, Carthaginians, Libyans, Assyrians, Persians, Japa¬ 
nese, blind us, Eskimos, Tatars, Mongolians, AustiaU^ns, 
Welsh, Irish, and many others. Lord Kings borough spent a 
fortune in an effort to prove that they were no less than the 
descendants of the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. And one of the 
most popular theories was, at one rime, that they had had 
their origins on the lost condnent of Atlantis. 
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All this has its ultimate birth in the use of the word ‘civihsa/' 
don’ (or some equivalent) to describe the cultures of pre^ 
Columbian Amcttca, a usage which is not in iact jusuRed. 
For in dealing with the Maya, Zapoiccs, Toltecs and Aztecs 
we are not dealing with equivalents of the ancient Near Eastern 
and European cultures at all. The latter originated and evolved 
in an intcrconneaed chain of development, in great river 
valleys situated in a roughly continuous land^area within the 
northern subtropical belt. They were based, without exception, 
on the knowledge of writing, the employment of metals, the 
culdvation of wheat, the domestication of a variety of animals, 
the use of the wheel, and the growth of large urban centres. 

The ancient cultures of Mexico and Central America pre¬ 
sent a very different piaure. When the Spanish (onquisiajms 
arrived - die point at which many romanticists envisage flour-- 
ishing civilisations brutally nipped in the bud - no iron tools 
were used and metallurgy of all kinds was in the most rudi- 
mentaiy state, agriculture was severely limited in scale, almost 
no domesdearion of animals had been achieved, the weapons 
employed by the natives were those of savages, and the wheel 
was unknown for use either in poiiery^making or on vehicles. 
The reader need not be reminded at length that humait sacriflee 
and cannibalism were practised on a considerable scale. 

The knowledge that the Great Pyramid of Cholula meav 
sures 1,440 feet at the base and is two hundred ^ high, or a 
description of the Mayan calendar, should not be allowed to 
obscure these overwhelming limitations. What we arc cotv- 
fronted with in ancient Mexico and Central America are in 
fact cultures which achieved spectacular advances in one or 
two Helds - notably matliematics, astronomy and chronology - 
while remaining fundamentally in a state which we shall call 
'semi^civilisaiion*: more advanced, ceitainly, than the Horth 
American Indians, but not in any way comparable with the 
true civilisations of the Egyptians or the peoples of Mesopota-' 
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nua. All (he evidence hitherto found argues, not for some mys> 
(crious contact with Europe or the Near East, but for preascly^ 
that complete insularity which no evidence has yet appeared 
to disprove. 

What of die writing used in these semiycivilisadons; Here 
we are Immensely hampered by the viciom intolerance of the 
Spanish priests who burned most of the Aztec and nearly all 
of the Mayan nianuscripts. On the basis of what has survived, 
however, some genetalisations ate possible. The chief of these 
is that since both the Mayan and the Aztec writings contain a 
degree of phonedsadon, they must be regarded, in the strict 
sense, as transitional scripts; but that the phonedsadon is of 
so approKimate a kind (e.g. Srpe^d, ’mountain’, -|~ y^co'dt, 
‘nose,’=Tcpcyacac, a place><Dame; ^uaub, ’forest’ or ‘tree’, + 
‘speech’, = also a place-name), and the 

narradves so clearly in need of supplementary oral descripdon, 
that this categorisadon is somewhat misleading. As systems, 
and as regards their bade level of development, the Mayan and 
Aztec scripts scarcely moved beyond the ideographic stage. 

Wc shall deal with each of chc scripts in turn. Although 
far more is known today about chc Aztec than about the Mayan 
script, the latter will be treated Hrsi, in order of chronology. 

MAYAN SCRIPT 

Until early in the nineteenth century, the semi-civilisation of 
ancient Mexico was attributed entirely to the Aztecs themselves. 
Subsequently the Toltecs came to be considered as the trans¬ 
mitters of culture to the former; while now there is general agree¬ 
ment among scholars that the Maya of ancient Central Ame¬ 
rica created the greatest of the pre-Columbian scmi-civilisarions, 
and passed on much of their culture to the Toltecs, who were 
in turn the benefactors of the Aztecs. 

The descendants of the Maya sdll form the bulk of the 
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population of Yucatan and are found in the neighbouring 
states of Mexico as well. Today they number about j00,000, 
and the inclusion of related tribes would bring the total up to 
approximately 850,000. 

The origins of the ancient Mayan culture are at present urv 
cmain. The earliest appearance of this people hitherto re^ 
vealed by archaeology and exploration was at some time around 
the first century A,t>,, in what we now know as the Maya Old 
Empire. At this time the Mayan culture was already fully 
developed, especially in its most characteristic aspects: its script, 
and its astronomical and mathematical knowledge. Such a state 
of affairs presupposes a long chain of previous development, 
of which no positive evidence has yet been found. For the 
alternative possibility, that some form of cultural importa' 
tion took place, there is at the present time no shred of real 
proof 

The Maya Old Empire represents the golden age of Mayan 
art and culture, and saw the rise of the great cities of Palcnquc 
{in what is today northern Chiapas) and Coparj (western Hon^ 
duras). In both mathemaiical and astronomical science the 
Maya of this period were far ahead of any contemporary people. 
They had already developed an equivalent for the zero^ign; 
their calendar, far more accurate than the Julian one which is 
still in use today, was capable of dealing with a period of 
five hundred million years. 

How and when the Maya invented tircir script we do not 
know. But in the earliest examples hitherto found it had already 
assumed Its characteristic form, and shows no structural de^ 
velopmene or change durtng the remainder of Mayan history . 
Only three Mayan manuscripts have been preserved - a state 
of affairs due largely to the misplaced zeal of Diego de L^nda, 
second Bishop of Yucatan ~ but we have in addition many 
beautiful and on the whole well-preserved itelae: huge mono¬ 
lithic pillars carved in low relief with glyphs and figures. We 
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have also some large oval stones (altarsl), similarly carved; 
some polychrome clay pottery^ with glyphs and figures in paint; 
and some carvings and engravings on metal» bone and wood. 

On the wholct with the exception of the calendrical symbols 
and some notation sigtis^ the Mayan script reitia.lns nndeci^ 
phered: and this is made all the sadder by the fact that first/ 
hand knowledge of the script and its meaning disappeared only 
and a half centuries ago. According to Spanish sources^ 
records in Mayan script continued to be made until the end of 
the seventeenth century; and although this Ute script tnay not 
have been identical with that of the pre-^Columbian period^ 
there is no donbt that a knowledge of it would help gteatly in 
the work of decipherment and imerpretatiou* 

As matters stand we can say with certainty only that the 
Mayan script which first appears under the Old Empire was a 
pictoriali though already quite conventionalised, form of wrir^ 
ingt partly ideographic* and probably partly phonetic as wdL 
For such information as wc possess beyond this bare mini/ 
mum we are dependent^ paradoKically enough, on that same 
Diego dc Lauda who was responsible for the wholesale dc/ 
struction of Mayan manuscripts. He has proved a far from conv 
plctcly trustworthy source in this respect, since his account and 
transcription of the Mayan ‘alphabet' has failed completely to 
elucidate the Mayan documents we possess. Ii is not known 
whether this was a deliberate fabrication on his part, an in^ 
genious trick played by Mayan informants* or simply a mis/ 
understanding by dc Landa of the aaua! nature of the script. 
Perhaps it was some combination of ilicse factors. 

Thanks to Latida*s dc ks com Je Yucatan (1556) - 

or rather* to that patt of the work which has survived - we can 
at least read the f^yan symbols for days and months. 

The Mayan calendar was an extraordinarily complex affair. 
The day was called kin, ^the sun\ The next unit was the 
month, of which there were two kinds: w, *moon** consisting 
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of chiny days; and tmial (twenty days) which was the basis of 
^itM, the solar year. The latter consisted of eighteen uirtals plus 
five snppkincncary days called xma kah idM, ‘days without 
name'", or, alicmadvcly, it yail lein, 'the unfortunate days’ - they 
were considered a most unlucky time of year: in short, taboo. 

There was no leap year, but the lengtlt of the ordinary tropical 
year was, as we shall sec, determined with extreme accuracy. 

Twenty tun formed a katm or tied of 7,200 days; and twenty 
kasm made up in turn a bactua of 144,000 days. The days were 
numbered from 1 to 13. Art arbitrary period of 260 days, 
called tzolkitt, coordinated with the tutt'katUH'bactwi cycle, re^ 
suited in the Mayan grand cycle of approximately (in terms of 
out own calendar) 256 years, the entire system being, as we 
have said, phenomenally accurate. 

The Mayan system of numeration was vigesimal (i.c, based 
on the number ao). The character for zero (already present in 
their system) was shaped like a shell; the numerals i, z,. 3 and 
4 were represented bydoa; 5 ,10 and 15 by sticks, lines or bars. 

The numeral 20 may have been represented by the moon, 
though this is not certain: while the symbols for multiples of 
20 (e.£. 400, 3,000, 160,000) are also not definitely known, 
though they may have been indicated by the ‘place.'value’ 
system. 

That writing was considered by the Maya themselves to be 
of great importance may be seen from their attHbution of its 
invention to their most important deity, Itzamna, son of the 
Creatot'god Hunab^Ku. Tliis is confirmed by the report of 
Landa and other contemporary Spanish wiitas that a know^ 
ledge of the script was limited to the priests, their sons, and 
some of the principal lords: and that not even all the priests 
knew how to read it. We have already seen a similar pheno> 
mcnon in our examination of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing; 
the sacredness or awesomeness of a sccipt being most effeaually 
maintained when its use Is closely restricted. This accounts too. 
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pcrhap, foT ihe fact that the Mayati script changed so litdc in its 
fundamentals during tlte entiie span of its recorded existence. 

TOLTECS About the middle of the first millennium A.O., a people who 
called themselves the AtuUmqut ('strong' or *iair men) entered 
Mexico, and, some time around the year a.d. 770, arrived at 
the rite of their future capital, ToUan, Their origins are un-' 
certain, but they were the first immigrants into the Valley of 
Mexico to speak a dialect belonging to the Nahuan group of 
languages. Their culture, borrowed to a good extent from the 
Maya, reached its apogee around the end of the ninth century; 
and the pyramids, temples, palaces and storeyed houses they 
built earned them the name of T^ketf (‘skilled workers*) from 
their eventual successors, the Aztecs. Little is known, how" 
ever, about their writing, as only a few Toltcc glyphs have 
come down to us. 

cHicntMECA At the end of the tenth century a.d. the country of the Tob 

AMD 0x0 Ht tecs was invaded by the less civ^sed Chichimeca, who also 
spoke a Nahuan dialect, and the Toltecs disappeared from the 
historical horizon. The Chichimccan supremacy was brief: a 
period of warfare followed between themselves and various 
other tribes, and for a rime the Otomi (a noti/Nahuan people) 
held sway. Then, at some time in the twelfth century A.D., the 
Aztecs sculed in the country. 

AZTEC SCRIPT 

According to their own tradition, the Aztecs began their ml' 
gration (perhap In A.d. iieS) from the island of Aztlan 
("‘Aztec place*) somewhere in the north. That they did come 
from the north is certain, though the island must stiU be rC' 
garded as mythical. In A-D. 1325, for reasons ofdefeoce, they 
settled on the salt marshes at the western edge of Lake Tezcuco 
(or Tcxcoco). Their original settlement there probably coni' 
prised a numher of pilivtlwellings standing in the water. 
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From it grew the town ofTcnochutlan, ancestor of the modern 
Mexico City, 

A century passed after their settlement at Tenochtidin before 
they succeeded in establishing themselves as one of the most itiv 
ports nr peoples of the Anahuac, the Mexican plateau. Around 
1430^ under their ruler Itzcoad, they formed a league with two 
neighbouring states^ becoming thereby the leading member of 
an A^tec confederacy. Now, under a series of warrior-'TuIets, 
they embarked on a period of expansion and conquest which 
only the arrival of the Spaniards halted: their chief purposes 
being, not pohdcaJ domination, but loot, tribnee, and great 
numbers of prisoners for their human sacrifices. Some Mexican 
mht% remained independent^ howevH, and conunued to wage 
war against the Aztecs until the anival of the The 

Spanish viaory over the natives was greatly facilitated by these 
savage feuds and hatreds. 

The semi>civilisation of the Aztecs was a mosaic of elements 
borrowed from other cultures, chiefly the Maya and the Toliec. 

They achieved an impressive skill in metahworking and ar/ 
chitccturc, but even in these respects they do not seem to have 
shown any considerable originality. Their mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge was probably of Mayan origin. 

Although a straightforward adoption by the Aztecs (or the 
Toltecs) of the Mayan script did not cake place, there being no 
likeness in the external form of the two scripts, there is little 
doubt that the Mexican peoples received at least the idw of 
writing from the Maya. Although this makes the Aztec script 
an offshoot of the Mayan, there is general agreement today that 
the former is degenerative in character, moving not in the 
direction of simpliciiy 01 utility but of over/ekborarionp and 
having nothing of the aesthetic beauty of some of die Mayan 
inscrlpriom. 

We must be thankful that a fair number of Azicc manu^ Plate |i 

scripts survived the zeal of the Spanish priests, and that in 
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consequence wc know a fair amount about the script. Even 
more than that of the Map, ti was a highly piaorta! form of 
writing: almost all its symbols were pictures of one kind or 
another. It was technically a transitional script, many of its con^ 
vcniional signs having a phonetic value. These phonograms 
were either word-^gns or syllables, and they were used prin^ 
cipally in the writing of personal and place-names, and the 
names of deities (a procedure also facilitated by the ikoamatic 
sptem, used for the icpiesentacion of personal men's names like 
‘Smoking Star’ and ‘Jaguar Claw’). 

Nevertheless, the phoneiisation was often, as in the Mayan 
sptem, of a very approximate kind, giving only the rough 
pronunciation of the word in question. The efforts of the scribes 
seem to have been directed almost completely in an ideographic 
direction, towards the idea rather than the sound, whenever 
sustained narrative of any sort was called ior. Hence, the script 
is almost always in need ofsupplementary oral description, and 
can with more justice be called ideographic than transitional. 

The greater pan of the so/calkd Axiec kodices’ which have 
come down to us arc devoted to divination, ritual and astrology. 
A few arc concerned primarily with genealogies and political 
events, making up a kind of rough chronicle or history. Those 
done before the arrival of the Spaniards were chiefly written by 
the naiive priests, whose duties included the keeping of teU- 
gious, legal and political records. Such manuscripts as were 
written after the Spanish conquest deal principally with his¬ 
torical and religious (Catholic) matters: a well- known exanv 
pie being the Aztec catechism written at some time In the 
sixteenth century. 

The ‘codices’ were made of either coarse cloth or a kind of 
paper called amatf, folded in screen-fashion to form ‘pages'. 
Before folding, the sheet was approximately six or seven inches 
wide: it was cut to varying lengths, depending upon the desired 
length of the ‘codex’. The surface was covered with a very thin 
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coating of white varnish to receive the text, the latter being 
painted on both sides in a wide range of colours which In/ 
eluded red, ycllowp blue; grecup purplcp brown^ and orange. 
The colours were outlined in black. 

The folding sheet was fastened at one end to what nught be 
called the ^binding’ of the manuscript: a thiup rectangular 
sheet of wood, brilliantly varnishedp of nearly the same size as 
the leaves. The ^binding* had no back. 

The Aztec ^codices* have been partially deciphered. Many 
of the dcides mentioned in them have been idendfiedp the per^ 
sonal and place-names can be read, and some of the cere¬ 
monies they record can now be understood. Yet much remains 
to be donCp and much of the decipherment which has been 
achieved hitherto is only tentadve. Even the ckssJficadon of the 
manuscripts by area and tribe (Aztec propcip Zapotcc, Xi- 
calanca, Mixtccp etc.) is not always certain or possible. Exten¬ 
sive work is now being done in this field* howevetj and 
there is no doubt that progress is being made towards full 
decipherment. * 
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^ A qdcc □□ itcmt dcdpbcnurnt of Mayan Sedpt will be feurul on p. 17a 
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Phonetic scripts and the Alphahet 

As WE HAVE ALREADY SEEN, the prototypd dcVclop' 
jfimciitofascript is ordinarily from embryo^ wiring through 
pictography to the ideographic stage. If there is any further 
development after this poine (aside from purely external chaises 
in the form of the script), then this is invariably in a phonetic 
direction of some kind. 

These last three words, ^of some kind', sum up the crux of the 
problem: for with the transition to a phonetic (or scini^phone>^ 
tic) form of writing, many complications crowd on to the 
scene: polyphones, homophones, and other forms requiring 
phonetic complements and determinatives of various kinds. 
These complications put grave diihcultics in the way of a 
script becoming, not progressively more unwieldy, but a truly 
flexible instrument of comrnunication. We have seen, for in^ 
stance, bow Egyptian hiaoglyphic writing became increasing^ 
ly clutccred with determinatives, and how, with the introduce 
tion of bsing siting^ the total number of symbols in the Chinese 
script grew to excess. 

We may, metaphorically, liken these complications to a 
foiesi in which a personified Script wanders, increasingly 
hampered by thorns, briars and unexpected pitfalls. Succour 
lies at the other end of this wood, in the form of the realisation 
that the basic building'block of all speech and all languages is 
the syllabic; that the number of different syllables in a language 
is in most cases comparadvely restricted; and that salvation lits 
in the adoption of a systematically syllabic form of writing. 
It becomes evident how thorny a place our forest is when we 
consider that of all the scripts we have hitherto examined none 
achieved a successful 'breakthrough', tliough a few moved 
haltingly towards iu [t is significam, too, that it should have 
been the Persians, in an apparently deliberate and conscious 
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adaptation of netvBabylonian cynciform to an IndoEuropcan 
congut, who succeiedcd in cteating a true phonetic ^sttrm (in> 
deed, something very close to an alphabet); though they did 
this several centuries after the Semitic alphaba had been taken 
over by the Greeks, and at a time when the Aramaic alphabet 
had already achieved a wide currency throughout the Near 
East. The Japanese^ attempting a comparable transformadon 
of a script already rooted and tstabUsbed, have hitherto been 
un successful. 

It is evident that the achievement of an at least rf ?n^phonctic 
writing is one of the most important stages in the simplification 
of a script^ and ihat, historically^ the appearance of such semi^ 
phonetic scripts in the Near East preceded (and probably 
a necessary preliminary to) the invention of that most wlcldy 
of script^forms, the Alphabet. Hence, the examination of three 
*purc* syllabaries cannot fail to be of i nteicst, even though it is 
certaiu that two of them appeared well after the invendon of 
alphabede wiidng* 


PSEUDO-^HIEROGLYPHIC SCRIPT OP ByBLOS 


Aldous Huxlcy^s essay, and tbt Afpbabd^ h^ perhaps 

made the ancient Phoenician town of By bios familiar to most 
readers. Its associadons with the history of writing could not 
be more inttmatc or important^ In addidon to being a virtual 
quarry for various ancient wriungs, its name provided the 
Greeks with a word for "book\ and so was the ultimate an^ 
cestor of our own name for Holy Scripture, 

In the French archaeologist Maurice Dunand dis-' 

covered at Byblos the first of a number of texts in a script un^ 
known until then. Subsequently, nine addidoual inscripdons 
were excavated, the total find comprising two bronze tablets, 
four bronze spatalat^ one scone r/eie, and three stone fragmeucs 
(two of which may be pieces of one and the same inscripdon. 
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in which case ihc coial quaiuity would he brought down to 
nine). 



n Br^n^e sp^ 
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M. Dun^nd published the resales of his studies in 1945* 
indicating that the scripts contained a total of 114 different 
signs (the leading orientalist W* F. Albright increases this to 
between 12^ and 150), He grouped them into a numb^ of 
classes on the basis of their pictorial representations^ animals 
(thirteen signs)j vegetation (thineen), tools (as many as twenty.^ 
six)* cult^ymbols (six)* navigation (ten)* geometric (eight)* 
undetermined objects (seventeen)* and twelve signs which are 
either completely uncertain, or damaged in the texts. Of these 
114 symbols, approximately fifty are, according to M. Dumnd* 
similar to certain characters of the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing. 

Dunand expressed the opinion that the 114 signs which had 
been identified did not consutute all the symbols in the script; 
and that the saipt was either a tianiitional form of writing (with 
a possible use of deter mi natives) or a syllabic system. He argued 
that this "pseudo/hieroglyphic"^ script had originated around the 
twenty .^second century b.c. under Egyptian mRaence* and that 
it probably represented an important fuithcr development and 
simplification of the Egyptian consonantal system. 

Finally, M. Dunand put forward the assertion that although 
the few extant documents in the pseudo^hieroglyphic writing 
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do not allow us lo rormulate a chionology of tlic script’s diy 
vclopmcnc, ilie discovery of the so-called Asdtubal epatuls, con' 
raining a Phoenician alphabetic inscription! and some scrat' 
chings in a form of the pscudo'^hicroglyphic script, indicated 
that the latter was still in use at a time when the Alphabet 
had been invented (the spatula being dated, by himself, to 
the founeenth century B.C.): and from here he went on to 
argue that the pscudo'hieroglyphic script of By bios was the 
prototype of the Alphabet. 

Other scholars have disagreed considerably, however, with 
M.Dunand*s dating. The most recent estimates place all the 
pseudo'hicroglypbic inscriptions between the eighteenth and 
fifteenth centuries s.c. If this estimate is the correct one, then 
whatever influence may have passed between the BybUan 
pseudo'hieroglyphic script and the Alphabet would have 
moved in quite the contrary direction: from the extant Semitic 
alphabet to the pseudo^hieroglyphic wridng. 

More recendy, Profosor Edouard Dhormc, the well'known 
French Orient^t, put forward a decipherment of the 5 ybl(» 
inscriptions. The pseudo'hieroglyphtc writing, he remains, 
is definitely a syllabic script representing the Phoenician Ian' 
guage, there being no connection between the objects pictorial' 
ly represented by the signs and their phonetic values. According 
to Professor Dhorme, over one hundred symbols were borrow' 
ed by the Phoenicians from foreign scripts, particularly the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing; and the By bios texts are to be 
dated, not in the twenty'second century B.C. (after Dunand), 
but in the period of the Pharaoh Amenophis IV; that is, at 
approximately 1375 B.C, Professor Dhorme’s estimate is that 
the pseudo'hieroglyphic script contains a total of approximately 
one hundred signs. 

Professor Dhorme published a number of translated texts 
from the fiyblos inscriptions, together with a syllabic ^blc 
of the script. There arc some ambiguities in his explanations. 
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however, and until theic are clarified, or until further significant 
studies or discoveries are made, the precise nature, origin and 
dating of the Byblos inscrlpdons must be held tentatively suh 
jttdice, 

CYPRIOTE SYLLABARY 

In the ancient world the island of Cyprus, foity^our miles 
from the eastern coast of the Mediterran^n and a few days' sail 
from Egypt and Crete, was a great metallurgical centre and a 
coveted strategic outpost. Like other areas which provided 
meeting^ounds for a variety of cultural influences, ancient 
Cyprus seems to have heen the scene of considerable experiment 
in writing. 

The earliest example of writing so far found on the island is 
a linear inscription on the handle of a pitcher, attributed to 
Period m of the Early Bronze Age: c. 2400-2100 b.C, The 
nature of this script is uncertain: there are some resemblances 
to Minoan piciographJc wTiiing, but these are too tenuous for 
any definite conclusions to be drawn. It is possible that this 
was an indigctiutis script of the native Cypriotes before the 
Mycenaean Creeks established themselves on the island in the 
fifteenth century B.c. 

A span of well over half a millennium separates the inscrip/ 
don on this jar from the seconcholdest documents found: in>- 
scripdons in the sO'^called CyprtvMycenaean writing which 
was used on the island from about 1400 b.c, until the middle 
of the eleventh century B.C.: a span corresponding almost 
exaedy with the period of Mycenaean occupation. It is nearly 
certain, therefore, tJtat the Cypro'Myceoaean script was cither 
brought by the Mycenacans themselves, or, what is more proba/ 
blc, originated under their rule and influence. It is at least 
pwriife. therefore, that the Cypro^Mycenaean writing is an 
adaptarion of Mycenaean Linear B to the representation of the 
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indigenous Cypriote language (whatever that may have been); 
but it is still too early to tdl whether this was the case, or whether 
Ventris’s decipherment may have some bearing on the subject. 

Bet^^'et‘n the CyprO'Myccnaean script and the earliest known 
examples of the Cypriote syllabary proper, there is once again 
a considerable gap. Cyproi'MyceQaean continued to be used, 
as we have mentioned, until the middle of the etevendi century 
ex.; the Cypriote syllabary was in use, so far as we know, 
from about 700 B.c, down to the first century b.c. 

The majority of the Cypriote syllabic inscriptions hitheno 
found, approximately 185 in number, arc couched in Greek, 
a few in an undeciphered (j indigenous) language. Most of 
these inscriptions date from the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
There Is a paucity of inscriptions from the earliest period of 
its use. 

The Cypriote syllabary is a linear script consisting of ap 
proximatcly fotty.-five symbols. These ate made up of com^ 
binations of strokes, straight, semicircular and circular,which 
Fii. ti give the entire syllabary a somevtfhat geometric appearance. Each 

sign represents an open syllabic (c.g. pj, kit, ne, sf, ru. Id) or a 
vowel. The script was clearly developed for setting down a 
non^Greek tongue, perhaps the indigenous language in which 
a few of the inscriptions seem to be couched, and its rcpiesenta/ 
non of Greek sounds is therefore highly imperfea. Thus, Apbrsf 
dite was written in the Cypriote syllabary as ha^ 

sitims as pa^sule^w^rt, ptcitiH as and so forth. The 

writing was generally ananged from right to left, though some' 
times from left 10 right or in IrcuslrcpbeJeH. The decipherment 
of the syllabary is still incomplete. The possibly Anatolian 
aflinities of the Btonae Age Cypriotes may give some clue as to 
the indigenous language of the Cypriote syllabary. Anthro/ 
pologJcal deductions indicate that this population was of 
Armcnoid stock, which also included the Hittites and other 
west Asiatic peoples. 
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PERSIAN CUNEIFORM 

We have had occasion to menuon this remarkable script 
before. A cotisdous adaptation of neo^Babylonian c unciform, 
it became the official script of the Persian Achaemcnid dynasty 
under whose rule, from 550 B.C. to the conquests of Alexander 
the Great in the fourth century B.C., the Persians were indeed 
the most powerful people of western Asia, Persian cuneiform 
probably originated in the reign of either Cyrus the Great 
{550-52P B.c,) or Darius the Great (521-486 b.c.), and rC' 
suited in the establishment of a syllabic - indeed, quasi^alpha^ 
betic - script, which had no more than ie external form in 
common with the earlier cuneiform writings of Mesopotamia. 

Persian cuneiform consisted of forty^ne symbols, of which 
four were tdeograms (‘king,* ‘province,* ‘country,’ and ‘Awra^ 

Mazda*) and one a sign for the division between words. The 
remainder were phonetic symbols, which may be divided into 
live groups: 

(i) three vowels (a, t, h). The Persian long a was represented 
by the ordinary a repeated twice. 

{2) thirteen consonants (kb, cb, tb, p, b, /, y, I, r, z, it, ihr, b) 
each of which could have the value of a pure consonant, or of 
a consonant followed by the short tf. 

{3) ten symbols for the consonants q (hard fe), t, it, r. Each 
of these consonants could be represented in two different ways. 

The first of these indicated that it was to be read as a pure con^ 
sonant (e.g. simply as ^ or £), or, alternatively, as the same 
consonant followed by a short e (e.g. qa, fft). The second form 
indicated that it was to be read with the addition of the vowel 
w {c,g, fu, itt). 
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(4) two alternative forms for wrtdng the consonants Jj and 
tir (four symbols altogether): 

(a) as pure consonants^ or followed by short u. 

(b) as the same consonants, followed by /. 

(5) SIX symbols for die consonants d and m, representing 
three alternative forms in which each could be written; 

(a) as pure consonants, or followed by short a, 

(b) as the same consonants, followed by u, 

(c) as the same consonants, followed by i, 

P«sian cuneiform was written from left to right. As we have 
already indicated, its quasi-'alphabetic quality probably reveals 
the influence of the already widespread Aramaic alphabet, 

ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET 

The history of the Alphabet from the end of the second milleiv 
luum B,C. to the present time is, on the whole;, dear, though 
many details, and the interrelations of some particular alpha' 
betic scripts, arc still uncertain. It is the prehistory and the 
protohistory of the Alphabet which remain wrapped in conv 
parative obscurity, a fog which is only gradually Ufeing; so that 
anyone interested in the subject must examine reams of imcrprc' 
tation and countcr'interpretation, ranging horn the highly well' 
informed to the simply speculative, and continuing downwards 
to the utterly irresponsible. 

The origin of die Alphabet has been a mancr for study and 
speculation since andent times. In the Aanah of Tacitus, for 
instance, we read that: 

The first poople CO itpmeni tboughu graphically wet the Egypdaiu, 
with iher immal'fHCtutes. Thsc caiUcsi tccdicIs Df humaiuty ait still co 
be seen, co^ved on none. They alw claim to have discovaed tbeletuti 
and taught them to the Phoenicians, whou rantmlluig the seas, inctox 
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duced them to Cksce and '^■ac crediocd with inventing what they had 
tally bannw^ed. (xi-i4t trarul. based on Gtam). 

That little was added to this store of knowledge in the next 
seveniccti hundred years {indeed, that something lost) 
be seen from Gibbon’s footnote to his statement that ’Phoctuda 
and Palestine will for ever live in the memory of mankind; 
since America, as well as Europe, has received letters from the 
one, and religion from the other’: 

The nse of leueis was mcroduced axtiong the savages of Europe about 
fifteen hundred years befote Christ; and the Europeans carried thetn to 
Amcria, about fifteen cennirics after the Christian ara» But in a penod 
of three thousand years, the Phoenician alphabet received considerable 
alteratioiu, as it passed through the hands of the Groks and Romans. 

(Drdntf tfrtd Fait, ed. Bury, 1: i, «. 90 ). 

Not until the nineteenth century was a new vdn of study 
opened up in regard to the Alphabet, and then it followed na/ 
rurally upon the great discoveries in Egypt. Mesopowmia and 
Palestine, That Phoenicia was the starting point for ^ specu^ 
btion on the subject had been known long before Tacitus, The 
question now was. from whom had the Phoenicians obtained 
this inimitable invention! Or, if its use was indigenous to 
Phoenicia, how and when did it originate! 

To trace the history of scholarly thought and dispaie on this 
subject since the last throe decades of the nineteenth century 
would be a pointless affair. Suffice it to say that the sources 
suggested for the Alphabet were, in turn, Egypt, SumCT, 

Babylonia, Assyria, Cyprus (the Cypriote syllabary), Asia 
Minor (Hittite hieroglyphics), and Crete. Insofar as they 
assumed a direct dcrivadon, all these theories have had to be 
discarded. 

Today, a discussion of the origins of the Alphabet must 
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taJee into close consideration the renurkable» sometimes rc^ 
voludonising archaeological discoveries of the past three de^ 
cades in Palestine, Syria and Sinai. Indeed, these discoveries, 
though they have not, needless to say, been made according to a 
plan of any kind - archaeology will never be so streamlined a 
discipline - have progressively clarified a subject in which the 
true scholar and the crank could once wage war on a nearly 
equal ^ting. Each new discovery has shed light on those 
which preceded it; and so a discussion of the subject today 
must diifcr considerably from one on the same subject of ftfiy 
or even thirty years ago. 

The most convenient point of depanure for our discussion 
is the North^Semidc alphabet (henceforth occasionally abbro'' 
viated to N.S.A.\ which was, until quite recently, the earliest 
alphabetic writing that could with certainty be identified as 
such. 

In the first quarter of this century, knowledge of the native 
epigraphy of Syria and Palestine was limited and uncertain. 
The discovery of the Me$h^ Stone (cf. 2 Xfujr iii, 4-27) in rS68 
had confirmed the existence of a Semitic alphabetic script In the 
middle of the ninth century B.C., but none of the other Semitic 
inscriptions subsequently found antedated this period. 

Then, in tp23, the French scholar P.Montet found at 
Byblos the Akliiram Sarcophagus, inscribed with an epitaph 
in what has since been designated as the NordvScmitic 
alphabetic writing. Although there has been some scholarly 
disagreement over the dating of the Akhiram epitaph, it 
now seems reasonably certain that it can be placed in the 
eleventh century B.C. Other Nort]i>'Senutic inscriptions have 
been discovered, which belong to a slightly earlier or later 
period. These included the Yekhimilk inscription (eleventh 
century), the Cezer Calendar (c. rooo B.c.), the Roueisseh 
spearhead inscription (c. elevcnth^cnih century), and the 
Abiba^al and Eliba'al insaiptions (tenth century). 
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From the^ discoveries there gradually emerged the picture 
of a prototypal form of alphabetic writing, the at^ve^meridoned 
North‘' 5 eimtic, consisting of twenty<^o symbols written 
uniformly &om right to left: a consonantal writing which U 
now regarded as the direct ancestor of the Hebrew, Moabite, 

Phoenician, Aramaic, and Greek scripts, and which was de^ 
finitely in existence in the last centuries of the second nullen' 
nium D,c. 

In 1929 the discovery was made at Ugarit (modem RIs 
Shamrah, on the Syrian coast) of the first of hundreds of clay 
tablets inscribed In a cuneiform alphabet of thirty •'two letters, 
unknown until then. This was an epoch>'niaking find, for it 
opened to Semitic scholars an entire Canaaniic literature of 
immense value, casting light on (among other things) many 
pans of the Old Testament, The Ugaridc script has no con^ 
noedon with the various cuneiform scripts of Mesopotamia 
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except insofju' as it like the UttCTr impressed with i stylus 
in wet clay. Mesopotamian Influence may also be indicated 
by the fact that the extant Ugaridc inscriptions were written 
from left to right, unlike the Noith^'Scmitic alphabetic 
writings; the only exceptions to this rule being, interestingly 
enough, three PaUstimn inscriptions written in a version of 
Ugaritic cuneiform, all three of which run from right to left. 
A few of the tablets date from the fifteenth century B.C.; the 
bulk from the fourteenth. 

^ -J 

F(f, 74 Cuneifim nlphcittftiiittt »/ U£Hitt ttf <>idett txiMt tiampit eja fmpiiu ABC 

The cuncirorm alphabet of Ugarit bears all the marks of 
deliberate invention, and it is now safe to say that its inventor 
or inventors were almost certainly inBuenced by an already 
extant Semitic alphabet which was earlier in rime than, and 
was probably the direct ancestor of, the North'' 5 cmiric alphas 
bet. It was perhaps also influenced by the pseudcvhicrDglyphic 
script of Byblos, and certainly by some of the other scripts 
current in the same period. It is possible that it answered the 
needs of natives of Ugarit who knew of the Alphabet's exists 
ence and recognised its extreme usefulness, but who were 
accustomed to the use of clay and stylus. Six of the letters in 
Ugaritic cuneiform directly resemble Semitic alphabetic letters 
having the same phonetic values. 

In itself, the cuneiform alphabet of Ugarit testifies to the 
probable existence of a Semitic alphabetic script in at least the 
sixteenth 01 fifteenth century fix. 
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In 1^4-jp Sir WiUiiim Hinders P^ie discovered in Sirm 
a number of inscriptions which« although they bore some 
external resemblances to Egyptian hieroglyphic writingp con/- 
tained so few different characters as to sugg^^t the possibility of 
their being a form of alphabetic writingp Subsequent dis^ 
coveries raised the total of extant PalaeoSlnaitic inscriptions to 
approximately rwenty-^five. 

In I9i6p the egyptologlst Dr A. H. (now Sir Alan) Cardin 
ncr announced a partial decipherment of these texts. He argued 
from the acrophonic principle: to wit, that the characters of the 
Palaeo^Sinaitic writing, if they weie alphabetic, derived their 
phonetic values from the pronunciation of the initial consiv 
nants of the ideograms from which they were descended. His 
solution was based on an extremely ingenious method ofread-^ 
ing a single ‘clump* of characters which seemed to recur in 
several of the texts in question, and pronouncing these charac^ 
ters according to the initial consonants of their Semitic cogiw 
tes. These single symbols were, respectively^ a shepherd*s crook 
(Heb. lamed)^ a house (Hcb* Wri), an eye (Heb. *ayin)^ a 
second shepherd's crook {lamcd)^ and a cross (Heb. fiiu'); the 
result was an initial reading of Gardiner argued that 

this should be read (with insetted vowels) as *co the 

Lady Ba*alath^: an argument which derived additional weight 
from the fact that Ba*alath was the main Semitic female dcityp 
and equivalent to the Egyptian Hathor* 

For many years Gardiner's theory could not be generally 
accepted, despite its ingenuity. The r^aich and labour of 
many students made no further progress in the decipherment 
of rhe Sinaidc inscriptions; and Gardiner himself had wntten; 
‘Unfortunately..^ I have no suggestions for the reading of any 
other word, so that the decipherment of the name Ba^alat must 
remain^ so far as I am conccrncdp an unveiiBable hy pothesisp' 

In 1948* an expedition of the University of California under 
W^F, Albright achieved more positive results in the ded'^ 
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pherment of the Sinaidc imedptions. In Albdght's opimon, 
it was established with certainty: (i) that they wcic alphabetic 
in nature, (a) that they were written in a Canaanite dialect, and 
(3) dtai Gardiner’s partial decipherment had been quite cor¬ 
rect. The inscriptions date fiom approximately the beginning 
of the sixteenth century b.c. 

In the past three decades, the probable odgia of the alphabet 
has been pushed back even further by the discovery, in 1929, 
1934 and 1937, of three inscriptions generally attributed to the 
eighteenth or seventeenth ceniuty. These are: (r) the Geaer 
potsherd, (2) the Shechem stone plaque, and (5) the Lachisb 
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dagger. Although the lasi'named w;is iouud m the same year PLaie js 

as the Shechem plaque, 19J4, the inscriptiou ou it was only 
discovered rhree years later, when it was cleaned. The writing 
of these Inscriptions has been named (for convenience) the 
Early Canaaniie script. 

Altogether, these three inscriptiotu contain a total of only 
fourteen letters (ten separate characters). For the present, at 
least, this seems to rule out the possibility of complete decipher^ 
ment, Nevetthelcss, it is certain that three of the characters - 
ct^nates of the Hebrew yod, resb and betb~ are identical with rhe 
corresponding characters in the Slnaitic inscriptions, and that, 
like the latter, the Early Canaanite script was ordinarily written 
in a vcrtieal direction. There is at least a strong possibility 
that these three Inscriptions represent the earliest alphabetic 
writing yet discovered. 

It must be remembered, however, that our position In regard 
to the history of ihe Alphabet in the period i 3 oo-iaoo b.c, 
is rather like that of travellers flying high over a mountain range PUio jj, 54 

on a cloudy day. Here and there a peak or a plateau juts out of ^ 

the mists, and it is comparatively easy to determine their relative 
heights; yet, to picture in the imagination the topography of the 
entire range - the precise geological rcladonshtp of peak co 
peak - is impossible, it is just as idle and premature to speculate 
in a facile f^hion on the Early Canaamte alphabet, seeing in 
It a 'Ibierunner* of the Palaeo^Sinaitlc alphabet, and in the 
latter the ‘ancestor* of the North^Scmitic alphabet. That they 
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ue closely rekicd is certain; what the exact relationships were, 
and what other alphabetic writings may have existed within 
the same period, is for time and archaeology to discover. 

We can say with ceitainiy, thought that the turbulent Hyksos 
period in SyrUt Palestine and £gypt (<^> T7}0-T5 So S.C.), with 
its uprooting established cultural and ethnic patterns in the 
FertUe Crescent, favoured creative experimentation in writing 
and therefore provided a likely time for the break-through to the 
conception of an alphabetic scripL This break-through had 
probably been accomplished by the time of the Cezer, Shechem 
and Lachish inscriptions. 

Of all the areas in the Near East, die region of Palestine and 
Syria provides the most likely source for the invention of the 
Alphabet. It formed, as has frequendy been pointed out, a 
kind ofbiidgc unidng the great civilisations of Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. Large Egyptian trading posts were established in this 
region, cuneiform tablets have been found at various sites 
throughout it, and influences from Crete and Cyprus made 
themselves felt, as did the culture of the Hittiies. In itself this 
may sound like air rushing into a vacuum; but the Sytian 
littoral is now known to have had a highly developed culture 
in the second miUennium B.C., which received, transformed 
and re-transmitted these influenees. And in the Hyksos period, 
which almost certainly encompasses the creation of the Al¬ 
phabet, Palestine and Syria were jointly (if an irreverent par¬ 
allel be admitted) the Victoria Station of the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

That the second-earliest alphabetic writing known today 
should have been found in Sinai, and that its earliest analysts, 
Gardiner and Sethe, thought it an intermediate form between 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing and the North-Semitic 
alphab^ should by no means cast doubt on this tentative 
locauon of the Alphabet's place of origin. The inventor or 
inventors of the Alphabet were certainly influenced by Egyp- 
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tian hieroglyphic writing: the really surprising thing would be 
if no such influence were discernible. Since the Alphabet was 
an invention requiring great intelligence (indeed, genius), there 
is little doubt that the man or men who invented it were ac-' 
quainted with, or aware of, most of the scripts current in the 
eastern Meditcitancan at the time. The reader need scarcely be 
reminded that a knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing 
was nor conhued to Egypt itself, or even to its immediate 
environs. 

Nor should wc exclude the possibility that a single man was 
in fact responsible for the conceptual leap involved in the 
creation of this unique form of writing; the leap from what had 
previously been achieved - impeif^y phonetic writings of 
various kinds - to the idea oficpresentinig each single sound by 
a single unvarying symbol. It is the kind of sudden intuitive 
perception which single men bke Newton have mote than 
once accomplished, even when others did the elaborating and 
the perfecting. 

Thus much do we know, and thus much can wc, perhaps souths 
with safety, speculate. But a single example will serve to illus^ Semitic 

trate how profound the gaps in our knowledge are. The reader b rascm 

will perhaps have wondered at the use of the phrase *Nonh^ 

Semitic alphabet'; why not simply Sttnitic alphabet, since its 
use seems to have extended over a good pan of Syria and most 
of Palestine t The answer is that the phrase is used to distinguish 
the N.S.A. from the South^Seniitic alphaba which, although 
it remained within the confines of the Arabian Peninsula for 
most of its history, may have been as old as the North'Semitic 
alphabet in its origins, and was probably neither derived from, 
nor directly dependent upon, the latter, it was definitely In use 
at the beginning of the first miUeniiium b.C. The most that 
can be said (or rather, speculated) about its origins is that it 
may have been derived, uldraately, from the PalaeO'Sinaitic 
script with some inBucnce from the Early Canaanite writing. 
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and thac there may have been some inSrett mutual inEucnce 
between it and its northern cousin; but that this picture is 
subject to radical change when and if funher relevant dis^ 
coveri« are made. 

The offshoots from the Somh'Scnutic branch included the 
Minaean, Sabaean, ^myantic, Qatabam'Ci and Hadhra^ 
mautic scripts in southern Arabia; and the Thamudene, De/' 
danite, Lihyanite and Saiaitic scripts in the northern part of the 
Penitisula, The numerous inscriptions in these alphabetic forms 
of wriuRg are our principal source for the study of those Rou^ 
lishing kingdoms, including the Biblical Sheba, which were 
relegated by the rise of Islam to the backwaters of history. 

The Sabaean offshoot from the main branch of the Soutiv 
Semitic alphab«, a graceful, very elegant script consUtitig of 
twemy^ninc larcis, spread into Africa, There it became the 
progenitor of the Ethiopic alphabet, and this in turn gave birth 
CO the modem Amhaiic, Tigte, Tigriuya and other alphabets 
of modem Ethiopia- These arc the only South^Semitic 
alphabetic scripts still iri use today. 
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Hj. sS SprtiiJ ^li* AfpbdKt c. nmo-i B.C. 

X, Camfim ftripli; i, jwjptf; HittiU ytregfypi^; Cbinta tcfiptj 

5, Cyprus sylldcry; 6, Ptnivt XfniMifjplMirtfir fiwt^sw jmjrf; 7, Cmawitt ^pha* 
httit iratub; $, Studi^Stmitk f}phittti{ bratnb; p. Ararmae d^jiluktir imtift; m, 
GmJt lipbahtt; si, Eausiwi ■^phaisi^ is, Laiin a!ph<Aa: 13, Mm brmcb 

AT THE END OF THE SECOND millennium B.C*» ’wdlH 
X^the temporary or peTtnairent eclipse of the Egyptians, Ba> 
bylonians, Assyrians, Hitiitcs and Minoans, three nations of 
Syria and Palestine, at the geographical centre of the Fertile 
Crescent, acquired an increasing importance: Israel, Phoenicia 
and Aram. To the south of the Fertile Crescent the Sabacans 
of the Arabian Peninsula attained a ^sirion of wealth and 
importance as commercial intermediaries between the Medi>' 
terranean and the Far East, To the west, significant contact 
was established with the Greeks, 

The rise of Israel, Phoenicia and Aram, together with the 
temporary ehmi nation of foreign control such as was frequently 
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exercised over Syria and Palestine by the Egyptians or by the 
Mesopotamian peoples* favoured the spread of the new and 
revolutionary form of writing which, insof^ as present evi^ 
dence tndLcaCes* had been invented on Syrian or Palcsdnlan 
soil* Within a comparatively short rime, the Noith^Semiric 
iS alphabet had begun to branch out in a number of dirccrions 

both on its *home soil^ and abroad. These branchings can most 
convemendy be illustrated by a simple diagrams 
We shall cxamirie in turn each of the offshoots from the 
Nonh<Scmiuc Main Branch. 
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CANAAKITE BRANCH 

The term 'Canian’ (Hebrew Ketta'an, Egyptian hieroglyphic 
ICVff^rt’, cuneiform or Kf'tta'okb'nii, Greek and 

Latin Chanaati) appears in the Bible as the ancient name for 
Palestine. Conventionally, the ‘Canaanites* are considered to 
have been the principal members of the second Semitic im^ 
migration into Palestine (beginning of the third millennium 
B.C.); the peoples who were partly extinguished and partly 
assimilatetl in the third Semitic invasion, which included the 
Hebrews and Aramaeans. From the philological point of 
view, 'Canainitc’ is one of the two principal branches of the 
NorthySemitic group of languages, the other being Ara- 
male. On the basis of this latter definition the 'Canaaiiitc 
group includes the Hebrews and the Phoenicians, and, sO' 
condarily, such related peoples as the Moabites and Ammo^ 
nites. It is in this sense ^at we use the term ‘Canaanite here. 

Very shortly after its appearance as a distinctive alphabetic 
script, the Canaanite offshoot from the North^Semitic Main 
Branch developed into two recognisably difletent ways of 
writing the same alphabet, namely the Early Hebrew, and the 
Phoenician, 

(i) Early Hebrew; This term is used in contradistinction to early 

the later 'Square Hebrew’, an alphabet which was the parent iiBaaEw 

of the classical Hebrew script. The Early Hebrew writing had a«.p«abet 
already begun to acquire its distinctive character in the eleventh 
century d,c., and continued to be written (the shapes of the 
letters becoming progressively, though not strongly, modified) 
until the sixth century B.C., though it was used on a much 
diminished scale lor several centuries after. To a large extent, 
the long.^tanding paucity of Early Hebrew Inscriptions has 
been broken in the past three decades, and today scvetal 
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hundred &uch inscriptions can be lisced. None of these can be 
idd to deal with events of outstanding importance; yet they 
arc of vital help in supplementing and illuminating the history, 
litcratuie and bnguage of the Old Testament. 

The most ancient CKtani example of the Early Hebrew 
writing is the Cezer Calendar, which was inscribed with its 
bucolic ditty in the period of Saul or David (r. 1000 B.c. 
cf page 114). Here we find the letters hph, mm, im and pe 
already marked by the Hebrew tendency to bend their main 
stems to the left. Nearing the eighth century b.c., the transfor.' 
mation to a quite distinctive Hebrew sciipt becomes complete 
in «»«() (potsherds used as writing surfaces) from the Northern 
Kingdom. The same transformation is seen in somewhat later 
inscriptions from Judah, particularly the Siloam inscription 
(e. 700 B.c.) and the Lachish letters (r. 5By b.c.). 

Several principal characteristics distinguish the Early Hebrew 
alphabet fiom the contemporary Phoenician manner of writing 
what was essentially the same script: (a) all die letters, but espe/ 
daily the zapn and the raife, are wider, sboner, more squat, and 
considerably more consistent and accurate; (b) the main stems 
of the letters belb, kaph, lameJ, mem, nm, and pe are curved or 
rounded at the bottom, bending towards the l^;(c) the vertical 
strokes of die extend beyond the horizontal ones; (d) the 
upper horizontal stroke of the he extends beyond the vertical; 
and (c) the short verdcal strokes of the mem and nun are often 
not joined to the main stem. There are of course a good many 
variations from this pattern in the current hands of a particular 
period, especially in the Lachish letters of the sixth century 
B.c. (The Lachish letters, it may be added, represent the cli/ 
max of the Early Hebrew cursive style. They ate written in a 
beautiful Rowing hand which confirms that the ancient Is' 
raelites could write with clarity and rapidity at one and the 
same dmc: a fact not without relevance in the study of some 
of the major Prophets.) 
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The Early Hebrew wtiang had two descendant; the Sama/ 
nian script, and the writing used on Jewish coins from the 
Maccabaean period to the revolt of Bat'Kochba- It also tii/ 
Bnenced the Square Hebrew script from which the modern 
Hebrew writing is directly derived. 

The Samaritan script is the only direct descendant of the 
Early Hebrew writing which is siill in use today. An attractive^ 
neat and symmetrical form of writing. It is employed by the 
few hundred Samaritans who represent all that remains of a 
oncc'flourishing religions sccu 

The Early Hebrew script used on Jewish coins from 135 
B.c. to A.D. 132-5 was dready an archaic form when the 
earliest of these were mimed. It was not, however, ^revived', 
(as we would say today) but had continued to be wriacn, in a 
limited fashion, during the period when the Square Hebrew 
script was in common use. 

The Early Hebrew alphabet was employed as the common 
script of the Jews undl the Babylonian Exile. The Hebrew 
script which came into use during the Babylonian period, and 
which was subsequently employed by the Jews who returned 
to Palestine* was essentially an adaptation of the Aramaic 
script* but one partly influenced by the Early Hebrew writing. 
A sepulchral inscription from " Araq el^Emit (south-'east of cs/ 
Salt, in modern Jordan), daring from the late sixth or early 
fifth century BvC,, may be said to represent a transirional stage 
be ween the Early Hebrew script and the ket^h iweri^id** or 
Square Hebrew writing. 

A distinctive Paladrdan Jewish version of the Square Hebrew 
script - as distinguished from that used by Jewish communities 
elsewhere - has been traced from the third century b,c. It 
became a standardised form towards the end of the first century 
B,c.; and it was from this script that the modern Hebrew 
writing developed over a period of two millennia. 

{2) Phoenician: It is difficult 10 overestimate the importance 
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of the Phoenician alphabetic script in the histoiy of writing. 
Through its adoption and adaptation by the Greeks it became 
the direct ancestor of all Western alphabetic writings. In Its 
own right it was an important (perhaps a vital) adjunct of a 
trading system which CKiended from the coast of Pales-tire to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and which spanned a period of well 
over a millennium. 

The earliest definitely readable inscription in the Norths 
Semitic alphabet is the Akliiram epitaph, (bund at By bios in 
Phoenicia, which probably dates from the eleventh century 
S.C. There is no doubt that Phoenician use of the Norths 
Semitic alphabet went back further than this, but a lack of 
inscriptions renders its earlier history conjeaural. Moreover, 
between the earliest octant inscriptions found in Phoenicia itself, 
all of which date from the eleventh and tenth centuries B.c., 
and the indigenous Phoenician inscriptions of the Helenistic 
period, dierc Is a total (and unexplained) gap. 

The rarity of indigenous documents stands in contrast to 
the numben of Phoenician inscriptions found elsewhere. 
Examples of Early Hebrew writing have been found almost 
exclusively within the boundaries of Palestine; but Phoenician 
inscriptions have been discovered on Cyprus, Malta, Sicily 
and Sardinia, and in Greece, North Africa, Maiscilles, Spain, 
and eastern Cilicia: to wit, throughout the vast trading and 
colonial empire of this singularly industrious and adventurous 
people. 

Three principal subdivisions of the Phoenician script can 
be traced, ihe first of w'hich is the Phoenician script proper. 
It was used on the mainland of Phoenicia dowm to the second 
or first century fl,c. 

The second is the Phoenician colonial branch, of which at 
least three varieties can be distinguished on the basis of extant 
archaeological evidence: (a) the Cypro^PhoenieJan script used 
from approximately the tenth to the second century B.C.; (b) 
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Pkt«40,41 Sardinian, represented by die Nora Stone and two frag^ 

mentary inscriptions, all of which can be dated in the early 
ninth century BX.j and (c) the Carthaginian, which subse.* 
quendy attained such importance in its own right that it shall 
Pliua 42-45 be treated as the third major subdivision of the Phoenician 
script. 

The Carthaginian (or Pumc) alphabetic writing was of two 
types, monumental and cursive, and had as a direct offshoot 
the more cursive form known as nco.'Punic. The last Cartha' 
ginian (neof-Punic) inscription we know of belongs to the 
third century A.D., indicating that in this case the daughter (or 
granddaughter) script survived its parent by some five ccn.* 
turies. Two scripts were either derived from or at least strongly 
influenced by, the Carthaginian writing: (i) the early Libyan 
(or Numidian) writing used by the ancestors of the Berbers; 
(2} the Iberian scripts daring from the fifth to the first century 
B,c, The Libyan script was in its turn the progenitor of the 
Tamachch writing still in use today among the Tuareg of 
north-west Afiica. Si-lingual inscriptions from the Roman 
period exist which include such combinations as Libyan- 
Punic Of Libyao-neo-Punic, and Libyan-Lacin. 

The Phoenician alphabet in all its subdivisions (including 
Punic and nco-Punic), like the Early Hebrew alphabet, under¬ 
went a development which was in essence purely external: the 
total number of Icnen, and their phonetic values, remained the 
same; the writing consistently runs from right to left. The most 
distinctive external change in the shapes of the Phoenician 
letters was that, through the centuries, they came to be wntten 
in an increasingly thin and elongated form; whereas in the 
Early Hebrew script, as wc have seen, they became prc^cssively 
shorter and thicker. 

As a third category, it remains to mention a number of 
secondary offshoots from the Canaanite branch, contemporary 
with, and closely resembling, the Early Hebrew scripr. 
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The most dramadcally docuincmcd of these is the Moabite 
writing, even though only three Moabite insoripoons remain: 
for while mo of these are only inscribed seals Ae third is the 
famous of Mcsha\ King of Moab, in which he celebrates 
his triumph over Israel after the Ml of the Omriad dynasty 
(cf. X King^ iilp 4”27i where a rather difierent account of the 
same conflict is given). The side belongs to the middle of the 
ninth century B.c. 

Of the Edomite writing only two inscriptions have been 
found, buttheseareofihchighcst imcfCSuThe first was discoVi^ 
ered in 193 S by the American archaeologist Gluech at Tell 
el^Kheleifeh on the northern coast of the Gulf of Aqabali: 
six characters incised on a jug after firings The jug was found in 
a room attributed to the eighth or seventh century S.C» Of the 
Lerters* one Is damaged and another uncertain. 

The second and even more interesting discovery was made 
at the same sitet twelve stamped jar/^bandlcs, all apparently 
impressed with the same small seal. The inscription reads (in 
two lines) I Quf^*tilj*hd that is, ‘[belonging] to 

the servant of the King^^ This high official of the Edoirdtc 
king had a theophorous name beginning with the elcmcni 
Qw'f (probably pronounced Qpr or Q^air), the title of the chief 
Edomite deity. The lettering of this inscription strongly resem-' 
bits that on the jug. Both inscriptions liave been dated in the 
seventh centuty B*C. 

Three seals inscribed in the Ammonite script have come 
down to us. It, toO| strongly resembles the J^Iy Hebrew 
alphabet. 
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In the twelfth and eleventh centuries a.C.» with the gradual 
decline as polidcal powers of Egypt^ Assyria* the Hittites 
and Minoan Crete, the Aramaean tribes who had entered 
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northern Syria, as part of the third Setmde immigration sutv 
ceeded, by force of arms and numbers, in establishing a chain 
of petty Iringdoms throughout the most favourable lands of 
northern and southern Mesopotamia, and Syria- The most 
important of these was Arm Dmitteslxti (Damascus), usually 
referred to simply as i 4 raiii, followed by Aram Naltaraim and 
Sam’ii For three centuries these little states remained in a state 
of uneasy coejustence, forming defensive unions when neces^ 
sary and warring among themselves when outside pressures 
were removed. Hone attained sufficient strength to assert com' 
plete supremacy over the others. 

In the ninth century B.c. the Assyrian king Tukulii'Ninurta 
II (8 89-884 B.c.) be^ n the slow process of Assyrian recovery. 
For a century thereafter yearly campaigns succeeded in rc' 
establishing Assyrian hegemony over a good part of the Near 
Easi. One after another, the Aramaean states gave way under 
Assyrian onslaught. The last survivor, Damascus, fell in 732 
B.C. 

But the end of Aramaean political independence was by no 
means the end of Aramaean Idstory, On the contra^, it marked 
the beginning of Aramaean cultural and economic supremacy 
in western Asia. The transplantation of masses of Aramaeans 
by the Assyrians, a political measure to break up military 
alianccs, bore remarkable fruit. By the end of the eight century 
B.C. the use of the Aramaic language and alphabet had become 
very widespread in Assyria itself; by the end of the following 
century all Syria and a large part of Mesopotamia had become 
thoroughly Aramaised. Aramaic became the Irn^d franca of 
the Near East, as Akkadian had been in an earber epoch. 

Under the Achacmcnidac of Persia it became the Empire’s 
diplomatic language, and the principal speech of traders ftom 
Egypt and Asia Minor to India. Such was the vitality of this 
language that it was used for more than a thousand years after 
the political decay of the Aramaeans, The various languages 
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and dialects descended from it flourished for many centuries 
more. For over a thousand years it was the vernacular speech 
of the Jews, and took a place beside Hebrew in thdr religious 
and literary life. It was the language spoken by Jesus and the 
AposdeS) and probably the original language of the Gospels 
as well. Only the unifying force of Iskm, carrying with it the 
Arabic alphabet and language, finally brought Aramaic to 
viriual extinction. 

The adaptation of the Noith'Scmiiic Alphabet to the 
Aramaic language took place at some time in the tenth or early 
ninth century B.c. The earliest Aramaic mscription of any 
impottance found so far, a &agment of a royal sttk, has been 
dated at approximately 850 b.c. It includes the name of the 
Aramaean king Ben^Hadad of Damascus. This is followed 
in nine fay the ittlt of Zakir, king of Hamath and Lu'ash, 
attributed to about 775 B.c. 

On the whole, die few early Atanuic inscriptions which 
have been found until now belong to the ninth, eighth and 
seventh centuries 8.C. Inscriptions &om the sixth and later 
centuries are far laiger in number, and this increase reflects the 
rapid spread of the script throughout the Near East. Numerous 
Aramaic papyri and estnea have been found in Egypt; ihe 
earliest of these can be dated at about 515 while the most 
famous are the Elephantine papyri, containing Informadon of 
a religious and economic nature about a fifth^century Jewish 
mditaiy colony in Egypt. The succeeding centuries are bridged 

fijf. ( ujppfittJ Dti/tlopmait Sfturr Hfhrtw tSptMhiL Its dx mgrt tbstn 
Htit Jtvtigpntnt ff/ dx Mifxtw alpb^t tbretfvitdmttitil typti an if Itefti: (t) S^rr 
Hcirm, H/bicb lethti inttf dx nuttUvltpnpcrtifvfJ pmdaj^ type ef mairm t^brtw; 
dx m^rity «f tbi 'Dfai S« Stralb* (dx rngttjgmm knJ mait ilteetxry 

^ dx lilt J^ifw yan) s/t hi the S^uan Htbrem tttipti (i) rstiiivt, aba htaittis as 
Rashhipritia^, u'iifii itw dx niiiataat iwfe' or liUtittf and (<} tufshx stript, 
width jpuft rbt te many ietd vatietia (Oikntai, Spatiubj Italian, Fraixa'Ctttitan, aiii 
It m), ^ wbitb tbi Pttith'Ctnnan farm htamt dx Hiimv luriivt sa^t af taJay 
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by an Aramaic inscription from Tiima, in northern Ai^abia 
(fifth century); Ataimic ostraai discovered by N. Glueck at 
Tell ebKhclcifch, ratigirtg from the sixth to the fourth century 
B.C.; and a third centuty inscription found at Taxila in norths 
western India. 

As this amazing geographical range confirms, the Aramaic 
writing became, in the second half of ilie first niillennium B.C., 
the most important and widespread script of the Near East, 
winning its prolonged ‘duel’ with cuneiform, and establishing, 
in place of complicated theocratic writings accessible only to a 
few privileged classes, what we may call, without too much 
distortion, a democratic script. 

An interesting parallel with the Phoenician writing is the 
fact that only a very few Aramaic inscriptions have been found 
in Aram itself, and none for the period after the sixth century 
B.C. The most important Aramaic documents have been found 
in Lyda, Cappadocia, Lydia, Cilicia, Assyria, nonhern Ara^ 
bia and (especially) Egypt. Others have been discovered as far 
afield as Greece, Afghanistan and India. 

At the dmc of its adoption the Aramaic script was of course 
very little different from those descendants of the Noith/Semiuc 
alphabet originally used by the Hebrews and Phoenidans. 
Gradually, however, it too assumed a distinctive character, and 
was marked by four prindpal lendencies; (i) the opening of 
the tops and sides of the letters helh, Jaletb, reib and ‘dy/it; (2) the 
progressive reduction of the number of separate strokes used 
for such Icncts as ktb and fell?; (3) a rounding^off of sharp 
angles in the Icncrs; and (4) die introduction ofligatures. Pro/ 
gressivc modification of this sort began in the seventh and coif 
dnued into the early fifth century B.C. 

When we come to examine the offshoots from the Aramaic 
script we are confronted with the curious fact that while the 
Phoenician alphabet was the ancestor of all the alphabeuc 
writings west of Syria, the Aramaic alphabet moved in a dia- 
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metrically opposite direction and became the progenitor of the 
hundreds of alphabetic writings used, at various times, in the 
East. The dirca and indirect descendants of the Aramaic script 
can be divided into two principal categories: (i) scripts enu 
ployed for Semitic languages, and (a) writings adapted to 
nonoSemitic tongues. 

The first of these categories can be broken down into (a) 
Square Hebrew, (b) Nabatac3ii>NeO''SinajticyArabic, (c) Pal/- 
myrctie, (d) Syriac^Nestorian, (e) Mandacan, and (f) Matrix 
ebaean. Each of these scripts had a t^cinaring and sometimes 
chequered history ofics own, but we have space here to consider 
only the three writings under (b). 

The Nabataeans were an Arabic people, speaking Arabic 
in daily life, who used Aramaic as iheir written language, 
adopting for literary purposes not only the Aramaic alphabet 
but the tongue itself. Their kingdom of Petra, located between 
modern Jordan, noithern Arabia and Sinai, stood for lout cen'^ 
turics, from the second century B.c. to the second century A.D.: 
but even before that time a Nabataean tribe had been powers 
fu) enough fin 31Z/311 B.c.) 10 gain a victory against And' 
genus, one of the inheritors of Alexander the CreaL For a 
shon dme they exercised hegemony over all the territory from 
the Euphrates to the Red Sea and down to the centre of the 
Arabian Peninsula. In 85 B.C. they occupied Damascus. 
But in A.n. 106 the kingdom of Petra lost its independence 
and became the Arabian Province of the Roman Empire, 
with Bosra as its capital. 

The Nabataean descendant of the Aramaic script can be 
traced from the late second century b,c,, though it did not 
assume a truly distinctive character undl after the middle of 
the fint century B.C. It became a standardised &rm at the be' 
ginning of the first century A.D. After the dissoludon of ihe 
Nabataean kingdom by the Romans the script gradually 
ceased to be wrinen. 
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At some time before A.d, io6, however, the Nabataean 
script bad become the parent of an offshoot known as Neo-’ 
Sinaidc (to distinguish it from the PalacO'Sinaidc inscrip.' 
tions, which we have already discussed). A more cursive form 
than the Nabataean writing, Neo^Sinaitiehas been found priiv 
cipally in the form of short rock^inscriptions in the Sinai Pen-- 
insub, and particularly in the Wady Mukattab (‘Valley of 
the Writings’), about seventy/Hve miles fiom 5 ue 2 . These coni' 
sist largely of names and votive scribblings. They are of little 
importance except insofar as the Neo«'Sinaitic script is the 
probable link between the Nabataean and Arabic alphabets. 

After the T jfm alphabet the Arabic script is the most widely'- 
used form of alphabetic writing in the modem world. The 
Arab conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries a.d., carry^ 
ing with them die religion of Islam and the Koran, brought the 
Arabic language and script to the vast expanse of territory 
which extends from India to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Arabic script spread even further than the bnguage 
iry-lf It became in turn the official wtiting of the Persian and 
Ottoman empires; it vras carried to south-eastern Russia, and 
to western, (xntral and sDUthi-easiernAsia; it spread over a good 
part of Afiica. The Arabic alphabet was adapted, generally 
with some necessary modification, to such diverse languages as 
Slavonic, Spanish, Persian, Hindustani, Turkish, Hebrew, 
Berber, Swahili, Sudanese, and othcis. It drove out of use a 
number of scripts derived from the Syriac alphabet, as well as 
the Coptic and the Persian writings. It ‘expelled’ the Creek 
alphabet from Anatolia, Syria and Egypt, the Latin alphalKt 
from North Africa, and the Cyrillic script from Bosnia. 
Although many Arabic dialects developed and radically di/ 
verged from one another, the written language has invarbbly 
conformed to the type called ‘classical Arabic’. The latter has an 
enormously rich vocabulary and a great variety of grammatical 
forms. 
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The mo&t likely conjecture which can at present be enter'' 
tained is that the Arabic alphabet originated at some time in 
the fourth century a.d., in a direct line of descent, through the 
Neo/Sinaitic script, &om that of the Nabataeans. The earliest 
extant Arabic writing is a trilingual inscription (Creek'SyriaC'^ 
Arabic) of A.D, 512. But the precise origins of the Arabic 
script and its early history remain obscure. All that can be said 
with certainty is that from a very early time the manner in 
which the script varied was not only geographical bur stylistic. 
The (cmh'Century Arab writer Nadi in of Baghdad disdn' 
guished two principal early branches of Arabic writing - the 
style of Mecca and Medina, and the style of Basra and Kufa. 
The first of these had, according to Nadim, three sub'yarieties; 
the second, six. He also disringuished three varieties of dte 
somewhat later Tsfahajii branch, one of which, the qafmjtmz, 
became the prototype of the Persian Arabic script. It is certain 
that Nadim was reliable at least in part, but most of his classi' 
fications remain unverified by documentary evidence. 

The two principal types of Arabic writing which developed 
in the early Mohammedan period were the Kt^c (from the 
town of Kufa in Mesopotamia, scat of a famous Moslem aca' 
demy), and the Naskbt (or Mecca^'Mcdina). A heavy, bold and 
lapidary style, Kufic appeared towards the end of the seventh 
century A.D. It was particularly suitable for writing on stone 
and metal, for painted or carved inscriprions on the walls of 
mosques, and for the lettering on coins, Nevenheless, it was 
also used for writing manuscripts of the Koran, many of which 
arc extant today. The letters in Kufic arc generally thick, squat 
and upright; with the high development of Arabic calligraphy 
it became an exceptionally beautiful script. From it were 
derived a number of odia scripo-forms, chieRy medieval, in 
North and Central Airica, Spain and northern Arabia, Therc' 
afier 11 vt^as vinually disixintinucd except for such purposes as 
could only be served by a formal and monumental writing. 
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The Naskhi writing was from the very outset a more cursive 
form, and was always chiefly employed for writing on papyrus. 
Nadim (fee above) listed its three principal characteristics: 
(a) die alif bends to the right; (b) the upright strokes of the 
letters arc somewhat elongated; (c) the script as a whole slants 
slighdy toward the left. In the course of time the Naskhi script 
became the parent of innumerable styles and varieties including 
the taliq (with its seveiwy or so secondary forms), the ryq*<i 
(the most commonly'Used script of the Ottoman Empire), die 
Jiwani (used for official Turkish documents), the tbulStb (or' 
namcntal) and the syiskat (used principally by the Janissaries). 
The Naskhi became the direct ancestor of the modern Arabic 
writing. 

Like other Semitic scripts, Arabic is written from right to 
left. The Arabic alphabet consists of twenty^eight consonantal 
letters, twenty'two being directly derived from the Aramaic^ 
Nabataean branch of the old Semitic alphabet, and six being 
new additions. Although for many centuries the sequence of 
letiers exaedy followed the older Semitic pattern (the six added 
consonants being placed at the end in any listing of all the 
chaiacteis), significant divergencies were present from die very 
outset in the shapes and grammatical values of the differeni 
signs. Indeed, no branch of the Aramaic alphabet underwent 
so rapid an evolution in die externals of shape and form os the 
Nabatacan'Nco'SinaitiC'Arabic, And the necessities ofadap' 
ting the older form to the distinctive Arabic speech caused a 
number of significant changes to be made: (a) the addition of 
the letters th, dbat, zo, dad, kba (like Scottish cb) and ff}ain 
(uvular r); (b) a consequent reairangemeni of the letters in their 
new grammatical order which is followed in modern Arabic 
vocabularies and grammars, the order being h, to, tfsa, 
jim, k, kixtt dot, dtsal, ra, za, sin, sbin, sad, dad, ta, za, "ayitt,^}}iiin, 
fa, qaf, kaf, lam, am, nun, ba, laatp, ya. All these letters represent 
consonants; three of them, aUf, watt) and ya, are used as long 
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vowels. To the twetity#eighi lenm we have listed may be added 
the b^mza, or glottal stop: a click produced by a quick com# 
pression of the upper part of the throat. 

The wtiitcn letters undergo a sUght external change accord# 
Ing to their position within a word. When they stand alone or 
come at the end of a word, they ordinarily terminate in a bold 
stroke; when they appear in the middle of a word, they are 
ordinarily joined to the letter following by a small upward 
curve. With the exception of six letters which can only be 
joined to prfcfJm^ letters, the initial and medial forms of the 
characters are much abbreviated while the final form consists 
of the initial form together with a triumphant flourish. In 
manuscripts and cxpensively#prmted books the letters are often 
beautifully interwoven through ligatures. 

The use of dJacritica] marks (including signs for short vowels, 
which arc sometimes used in conjunction with the letters alif, 
and ya) was introduced in Basra in the early eighth century 
A.D., and was probably botrowed from the Syriac script. In ad# 
dition to providing vowel#sounds they distinguish different 
consonants. 

It remains to mention, with necessary brevity, the most im# 
portant adaptations of the Aramaic alphabet (through some 
of its major offshoots) to the writing of non#Senutic languages. 

The Aramaic alphabet was probably the prototype of the 
Brahmi script of India; the latter was the parent of nearly all 
Indian scripts down to the present time. The transmission 
took place, in all probability, at some time in the seventh 
century b,c.; and it is possible that the agents who effcaed it 
were Semitic merchants for whom Aramaic was a native 
longue and script. (The presence of Aramaic#writing men In 
India in a somewl^t later period is attested by the Aramatc 
inscriptions found at Taxila on the Hydaspes and ebcwhere. 
It is safe to assume that commercial relarions berween Semitic 
and Indo#Aryan merchants began at a much earlier time.) 
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The adaptation of the Aramaic script to the Indo^Aryan 
language was by no means simple or straightforward. The 
shapes of many of the Btahmi letters show cleat Semitic iiv 
flucncc, and the Btahmi script was originally written from right 
to left: but we must say that on the whole it was the fire of 
alphabetic writing which was transmitted, and that the futly> 
developed Brahmi system was the outcome more of brilliant 
philological and phonological elaboration than of direct 
borrowing. 

At some time in the fifth ccntuiy B.C., die second of die 
prototypal Indian alphabets^ the Khaioshdii script — came into 
being in north-western India, which was at that time under 
Persian rule. It was definitely derived from the Aramaic script. 
The Persian influence made this a more direct process than in 
the origin of the Brahmi writing, and one which has u ndergone 
less dispute in scholarly circles. Unlike the Brahmi script, the 
Kharoshthi^s influence - if any - on other scripts seems to have 
been negligible. Indeed, it was itself influenced by the Brahmi 
in its origin and evolution. 

In the later centuries of its existence the Brahmi script gave 
binh to a number of types or varieties of which Buehler, the 
greatest authority on the subject, listed eight. They cannot here 
be discussed in detail, but we may note that three of them - the 
early and late Maurya type, and the ^unga variety - became, 
in the first centuries B.C. and a.d,, the prototy^ of what is 
usually lefcrtcd to as the North Indian subdivision of the 
Brahmi script. Out of this subdivision arose die monumcnial 
form of writing known as Gupta which was employed from 
die fourth through the sixth century a.d., and which became 
die ancestor of the great majority of Indian scripts. The western 
variety of the Gupta writing spread into Eastern (or Chinese) 
Turkestan - where it was used to represent a number of lan¬ 
guages (including the recently discovered Agnean and Ku- 
chcan dialects, also called, though wrongly, Tokharian A and 
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B) - and strongly influenced the invendon of the Tibetan 
script (a.D. djp). 

But long before the rise of the Gupta empire, the Brahmi 
script had already begun its eastward movement. The Indtv 
Aryan mlgradon to Ceylon in the fiftb century B.c. had set the 
stage there: and die caiUcst Brahmi inscripdons in Ceylon can 
be dated in the third century B.c. Most dramatic of all, how> 
ever, was the rise of Buddhism in India and its consequent 
expansion from India into Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaya and Indonesia. Unlike the conquests 
of Islam, this was a peaceful movement. Its ‘soldiers’ were 
Buddhist monks who built an empire founded, not on political 
or military domination, but on the cultural and spiKtuat conv 
m unity of peoples who were politically more or less indepen/ 
dent of each other. Among many other achievements these 
monks brought offshoots from the Brahmi script, principally 
from its South Indian varieties, into being throughout all the 
vast extent of territory from India itself to the Philippines. And 
each of these scripts - from the Cham writing of Cambodia 
to the Kavi character of Java and its Sumatran offshoots, and 
the Tagalog writing of the Philippines - had as its uliitnatc 
ancestor the adapted script of a minor Semitic people, living 
in Syria and Mesopotamia, who disappeared politically in the 
eighth century B.c. 

Some of the other scripts which were directly or indirectly 
adapted &oin the Aramaic alphabet to the non>'Scmitic Ian*' 
gu^es of Ceniral, South and South-'Easi AsU arc: (i) the 
Persian (or Itaman) scripts known as Pahlavi, which were 
chiefly used for writing the sacred (prC'Islamic) Persian IJtera/' 
tutc; (2) Sogdian, a language and script which constituted the 
frattca of Central Asia in the second half of die first 
miffennium A.u.; (3) Kok Turki, a script used from the sixth 
to the eighth century a.d. by Turkish tribes living in the 
southern part of central Siberia, in north-western Mongolia, 
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and in nonli^astern Turkestan (&om it was descended the 

early Hungarian alphabet); (4) the script of the Uighuis, a 

Turkic^peaklng people who lived in Mongolia and eastern 

Turkestan - in the early thirteenth century (his script was 

adapted, with Tibetan inHuence, as the writing of the Mongol 

Empire, the so<alled Kalika script; (5) the early scripts of the 

Mongols, including Kalmuk, Buriat, Mongoliarr proper, and 

the allied Manchu writing; (6) the Armenian and (^orgian Ptau et 

scripts created by Sc Mesrop in the early fifth century A.O> 


GKEEK ALPHABET 

In the history of alphabetic writing in the West, as in so many 
other fields, the Creeks are of paramount importajice. The 
script adapted by them from the Sctniies was the direct or 
indirect ancestor of all the alphabetic scripts commonly used 
in Europe today; and although it was an adaptation rather than 
an invention, they improved it to such an extent that it has 
remained for three thousand years, with only slight modifica^ 
tions, an unexampled vehicle of expression and communica^ 
tion for men of the most diverse nationalities and tongues. 

That the Creek alphabet was in fact directly adapted from 
that of the Semites is now thought by all serious scholars. 

That the adaptation took place in the tenth or ninth ccnctuy 
B,c, is more and more the accepted view, though scholarly 
dispute on this subject, complicated by an almost total lack 
of positive evidence, remains intense. It is worth adding that 
no evidence has hitherto been found for writing of any kind in 
Greece between the Linear B Pylos tablets of c. 1200 B.C. and 
the takingAJver of the Semitic alphabet. 

Like most Semitic alphabetic scripts the earliest Creek alpha/ 40 

bctic writing vsras written from right to left, succeeded (in the 
sixth century B.C.) by houstrophtion^ each of these styles being 
written in horizontal lines which occasionally ran Irom the bot/ 
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tom to the top of the wiiring sutfacc. A few early tnscripriotis 
are extant in which the writing rum from left to ri^t. After 
approximately joo B.C., left to right and top to bottom were 
d>e invariable directions followed by Creek inscripdons. 
When the Alphabet was first adapted by the Creek the let/ 
ters httb, gititei, daktb, zaym, hpb, lamed, mm, nua, pe. resh and 
taw (to give them their Semitic names) were taken over without 
change in thdr phonede values, since thq expressed sounds 
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common lo both the Semitic and Greek languages. The 
principal changes made were as follows: (i) a rcvoludoruuy 
transformation of the Semitic letters ^leph, he, wm, yod and 
‘djfwi into the vowels elpba, epalcii, upiihn, /^^and omikrm; (2) 
a reairaJigement of the sibilant sounds, of which the Semitic 
alphabets had a considerable variety; (1) the invention of synv 
bols to Tcpr«ent sounds of the Greek language which were 
not even approximately expressed by any of the Semitic letters, 
i.e.pi. pi, kb and x; (4) the adoption of some Semitic letters for 
slightly different Greek sounds: tab (hard r) for tb, a secondary 
form of for di^mma, and q&ph (emphauc fe) for koppa (a 
form which was differentiated from kappa, but which dis/ 
appeared from the eastern Creek alphabets by the fifth century 
B.C., surviving in the west as the numeral 90). 

The eastern and western subdivisions were the two principal 
branches of the early Greek alphabet. The Ionic alphabet was 
the most important of the former, which also included the 
scripts of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands, of the Cyclades 
and Attica, of Sicyon and Argos, and of Megara, Corinth 
and the Ionian colonics of Magna Graccia. A secondary 
branch of the eastern subdivision was made up of the alphabets 
used on the Dorian islands of Thera, Melos and Crete. 

The differences between the two subdivisions were variations 
in detail and not of essential structure. Thus, in die western 
alphabets, which had adopted the Semitic hetb (a guttural 
breathing sound) to denote the Greek spiettus asptf (a breathing 
sound of a somewhat softer kind), the Semitic he was used ior 
both the long and the short e of the Greek language; while in 
most of the eastern alphabets, ite came to represent the short e 
only, ktb being used for the long e. 

It is a controversial point whether the eastern or the western 
branch of the Greek alphabet was the earlier in time. Indeed, 
we cannot be completely certain that there was any derivative 
link between one and the other, and that they do not represent 
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cwD quite independent ^dapunons of the Semidc alplubet^ 
though it is more probable that both derive from a single earlier 
prototype. Some scholars consider the Ionic alphabet to be the 
earliest. Others hold that the western branch preceded the 
eastern. There is at least a possibility that the very early alphabet 
of the island of Thera was the prototype of all the rest. 

Despite their original variations the local Creek alphabets 
gradually moved in the direction of uniformity^ In 403 b.C» 
the Ionic alphabet of Miletus was officially adopted at Athens^ 
and in the fbUowing balf^cntury this action was followed fay 
the other mainland states as welh By the nuddle of the fourth 
century b^c. almost all the local alphabets had been replaced 
by the Ionic, which thus became the established, classical 
Creek script of twenty^four letters. 

After this time the development of the Creek alphabet was 
almost wholly exterrul^ in the direcuon of greater utilityi co n^ 
venience, and, above all beauty. The classic^ style was re¬ 
tained as a monumental script at the same time that more 
cursive forms gre^v up for writing on. such surfaces as parclv 
ment, papyrus and waxp In the middle of the third century 
B.C. Aristophanes of Byzantium introduced the three accents “ 
acute, grave and ctreumdex — which were thereafter used to 
assist students (particularly foreigners) in the correct pro nun/ 
dation of the words: these continue to be used in most Greek 
texts printed today. It is Important to remember, of course, that 
they were originally meant to mark tone or pitch and not stress^ 

Coundcss inscriptions have been discovered in all parts of 
what was once the Hellenic and Hdlenistic world; so many 
that a brief catalogue would be useless and misleading* Suffice 
it to say that they include official decrees (like the recently/ 
discovered decree of Themistocles* a direct copy of that issued 
shortly before Salamis)* annals, kw-codes* civic rolls, temple 
accDuntSf votive offeringSp. sepulchral insciiptionsp 

coins, lettering on vases, and so forth. Greek rnanuscnpts (an/ 
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dent and medieval) number many thousands. All these docu.' 
ments form the basis for the studies known as Greek epigraphy 
and Greek palaeography, and arc of untold importance for aU 
branches of history - indeed, for all branches of knowledge 
which have some concern, direct or indirect, with the bases 
of Western civilisation. 

The most direct offshoots from the Greek alphabet (caking 
it now as a whole) were those adapted to the languages of the 
non/'Hellcnic peoples of western Asia Minor in the first millen^ 
nium B.C.: the scripts of the Lycians, Phrygians, PamphyUans, 
Lydians and Caiians. The fiist three of these were directly 
dependent on the Creek. The Lydian and Carian scripts were 
Sttongly influenced by it, but included a considerable adtnix' 
ture of original invention in the first case, and of Cretan, Cy.^ 
priote and local forms in the second. 

The Coptic alphabet was the other non.'Buropean offshoot 
fiom the Creek and the only such offshoot used in AiHca. 
Twenty.'five of its thirty^wo Icttcis were borrowed from the 
Creek uncial writing, while seven were taken over from a 
particularly cursive variety of the Egyptian demotic wridng 
(to express Coptic sounds which did not exist in the Creek 
language). 

But the most significant offshoot fiom the Creek alphabet 
was its adaptation to the almost certainly non^Indo^Europcan 
language of the Etruscans. This event took place at a very 
early period, less tlian two centuries after the initial adaptation 
of the Semitic alphabet by the Greeks dicmselves; probably in 
the eighth century b.c. It took place at a time when the Greek 
alphaba had probably not yet diverged into its principal early 
branches, as is shown by the Marsiliana Tablet. This unique 
document, an Ivory tablet of the eighth or early seventh centu ry 
B.c. found at Marsiliana d‘Albegtia(aRd now preserved In the 
Archaeological Museum at Florence), was probably employed 
for pedagogical purposes. Along its upper margin the endic 
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pioto^pil Etruscan alphabet of twenty^ix letters is carefully 
engraved, running from right to left. The twenty^two Semitic 
letters are in their precise Semitic order followed by the four 
addJtonal Greek letters, We may, thus, assume that it was also 
the prototypal Greek alphabet. 

Like the Senutlc and early Greek alphabets the Etruscan Pbres^?, tfS 
script throughout its history was written almost consistendy 
&om right to left, though a few extant inscriptions arc in 
boustropbedort. 

The Etruscan alphabet took its final, classical form at the 
end of the fifth cemury a.C., with a total of twenty letters: four 
vowels (a, e, /, ir) and sixteen consonants (j, z, Ip, 

tb, /, m, n, p, ran, r, /, f, pb, kb and/). The script continued 
to be written in this form down into the first millennium a.d.; 
chough with the loss of Etruscan political independence to the 
Komans, and the progressive replacement of Etruscan by Lann, 
it slowly fell into disuse. The last datable Etruscan inscriptions 
belong to the early first century A.d. The language lingered 
on for some time more; but when the Emperor Claudius 
began his ctruscological researches in the first century A.D. it 
had already become something of a museum piece. 

Almost no progress has been made in recent years towards 
the decipherment of Etruscan. The basic syntax of the latv 
gtiage remains unknown^ except for a word here and there, 
the few extant Etruscan inscriptions of any length remain un^ 
deciphered and undecipherable; though nearly ten thousand 
very short inscriptions of a religious and funerary nature can 
be read. 

After the Etruscan script, the writing of the Messapu was the .messapiax 
earliest European offshoot from the Greek alphabet, Or^inally alphabet 
an Illyrian people, the Messapu migrated across the Adriatic 
in pre/Roman nmes and settled in the 'beer of Italy, in an 
area corresponding roughly to the modem ApuUa. That the 
Messapian alpha^ was directly adapted from the Greek 
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is certain, though there is still no scholarly agreement as to 
which Creek branch or sub/branch it drew upon. The event 
must have taken place before the fourth century B.c. and 
perhaps (although the matter is uncertain) as early as the eighth 
century. 

In the fourth ccniurv a.d. WulfDas (or Ulfila), Bishop of 
the Visigoths, translated the Bible into the Gothic tongue 
(‘with the exception of the Books of King^ which he omitted, 
because they are a m ere narrative of milliary exploits and the 
Gothic tribes were especially fond of war/). For this purpose 
Wulfilas invented an alphabet generally known as Gothic or 
Mceso^Gothic, some nineteen or twenty letters of which were 
taken over from the Greek uncial script, together with five or 
six modified signs from ihe Latin alphabet, and two which 
were cither borrowed horn the Runic writing or invented. Some 
fragments of WulfOas’s translation survive In manuscripts of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the most impoirant of which is the 
Codex Ar^enUui, They preserve what is by several ccntutics 
the oldest extant specimen of Teutonic speech. But this early 
Visigoihic civilisation widt its distinctive language and script 
had not the slightest influence on the subsequent development 
of Germanic culture. 

More important, as derivatives from the Greek alphabet, are 
the two early Slavonic scripts which were invented in the 
ninth century A.d,; the Cyrillic and the Glagolitic, 

The Cyrillic alphabet was based on the Greek uncial writing 
of the ninth century, and was the invention of one of the two 
brothers grouped under the name of St Cyril (Constantine, 
the more learned of the two). It comprised a total of forty<'three 
leiieis, the majority of which were identical to Greek letters in 
shape, and in their phonetic and numerical values; but the 
particular richness of the Slavonic language tn sounds neccs^ 
sitated the addition of new characters. Some of these were modi/ 
ficadons of Greek letters; others were Greek letters connected 
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by ligatures or in simple combirudons. The two Hebrew 
letters fade and (bin were transformed into the CyriUic letters for 
the sounds el), fh and fbeb. 

The Cyrillic alphabet became, with slight modification in Fii. p, 43 
each case, the nadonal script of all the Slavonic peoples who 
accepted their religion fiom Byzantium: the Bulgarians, Serbs, 

Russians, White Russians and Ukrainians. For a time it was 
also adapted to the Rutnaiiian language. Through the medium 
of the Russian script, it became the writing of a number of 
Finno-Ugrian, Turkish, Iranian, and other peoples living 
within what is today the Soviet Union. 

In the case of the Slavonic peoples, as in the case of the 
Arabic alphabet and of some offshoots of the Aramaic script, 
we may lay down as a valid general principle that 'alphabet 
follows religion’. The Russians, White Russians, Ukrai- ^ 

nians, Bulgarians and Serbs accepted the Cyrillic alphabet 
together with the Greek Orthodox faith. Roman Catholicism 
brought the use of the Latin alphabet to the Slovenes, Croats, 

Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Wends and Lusatians. The line of 
demarcation for script and religion runs directly through the 
Slavonic lands, and 'bisects’ Serbo-Croatian - a single speech 
written very differently by the Greek Orthodox Serbs and the 
Roman Catholic Croats. 

The Glagolitic writing consisted of forty letters which arc glagolitic 
exteTnally as unlike as could be from cither the Greek or Cyrilhc alphabet 
scripts. The characters are highly symmetrical, stylised and 
geometric, consisting of such shapes as quadrangles, triangles 
and circles, together with small tail-like appendages. No liga¬ 
tures were used in writing this script. 

Tlie phonetic values of the Glagolitic symbols are, however, 
tdctnical with those of the Cyrillic alphabet. Hence there is no 
doubt that the two were closely related, though the precise 
nature of this relationsJup 15 still a matter for contention. It is 
at least possible that St Cyril invented both. 
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The history of the Glagolitic script is paiticulatly connected 
with the religious history of the Slavonic peoples of the western 
Balkan Peninsula. In the second half of the ninth century^ the 
script was introduced into the Moravian kingdom together 
with the Slavonic liturgy (this was the form known as early or 
‘Bulgarian’ Glagolitic); but with the banning of the Slavonic 
liturgy by the Catholic Church it disappeared from Moravia. 
It was accepted (with the Sbvonic Uturgy) in Bulgaria and 
Croada, and spread along the Dalntadan coast southwards into 
Montenegro and westwards into Istria. It was soon ‘expelled* 
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from the Creek Orthodox Slavonic lands by the Cyrillic 
script, but continued in use among the Catholics of the western 
Balkan Peninsula, who also went on using the Slavonic iitur-'' 
gy despite the disapproval of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
Finally it was granted a special dispensation by the Church) 
and is still employed as a Uiuigical script in some Dalmatian 
and Montenegrin communities. It flourished briefly in the six^ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when Clagolidc printing 
presses existed in Venice, Fiume, Rome, Tubin^n, Siena and 
elsewhere. 
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Diffusion of the Alphabet 


LATIN ALPHABET 


The £trmc2D alphabet had a number of ofBhoota, including 
the scripts used by the Italic populations of ancient Italy (Osci, 
Umbri, Siculi, Falisci) and by such noivltalic tribes as the 
Piccni. The Rutuc writing of northern Europe, and the Ogha/ 
mic character used by the Celts of the British Isles, may also 
have been descendants of tlie Etruscan script through its north/ 
ern (or Alpine) branch. But the most overwhelmingly im/ 
portant offshoot fiom tire Etruscan writing was the Latin 
alphabet. 

The adaptation of the Etruscan script to the Latin language 
probably took, place at some time in the seventh century B,C. 
From this century we have the Praencsic fibula, a gold brooch 
with an inscription running from right to left which reads 
monios: itted; JJteJbaked: nmasioi, that is, MtfKtnr me feat Numetio, 
‘Manius made me for Numastus/ The most interesting feaiuic 
of this inscription is the device of combining the letters F 
(Greek diferHunrr, pronounced w) and It to represent the Larin 
sound f. This was one of the three Etruscan ways of representing 
die same sound and indicates clearly the derivadan of the Larin 
alphabet from the Etruscan script. Moreover, the presence In 
this inscription of the letters d and o confirms that the borrowing 
took place when the Etruscan alphabet was in a very early 
stage, since both these letters later fell into disuse. 

From the end of the seventh or sian of the sixth century bx. 
we have the famous dppits found in the Forum Romanum. On 
its four faces arc the fragmentary remains of an inscription in 
boustrophedoiit only a few words of which can be read. Another 
inscription of the sixth century, inscribed on a vase found near 
the Quinnale In Koine, is still written horn right to left. 

Of the twcnty>six Etruscan letters, the Romans adopted only 
ewenty/one, another three being converted into numbers. Theta 
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(O) became C, C {ioo)i pta (0) became n, m(iooo) [hal£<pti 
became d (500)], and elsi (\l 0 became ±, l (so). A number of 
other changes were introduced as well: (i) the ancient Greek 
zfta, which did not represent a sound of the ancient Latin 
language was eventually dropped, and its place taken by a 
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new letter for the sound j (c with the addition of a bar, to form 
g)' (2) of the three Ecru^n ^/sounds, only the Greek sterna 
was retained; {3) the Etruscan form of^ammOt which had been 
used by the Etruscans for the sound k (not difTetenuated by 
them from the sound was initially used by the Romans for 
both Jf and^, and even after the new form G had been instil- 
luted (312 B.C.), C continued to represent j in such familiar 
abbreviations as CN (for Cnzus) and C (for Gaius). Several 
other minor alteradons were made as well. 

After the conquest of Greece by the Romans in the first 
century b,c., the Greek symbols y and z were adopted as y 
and z, in order to facilitate the transliteration of Greek words 
into Latin, and were placed at the very end of the alphabet. 
Before this latter event had taken place, bur when it had aiu- 
sumed its mote or less final form, the Latin alphabet was as 
follows: A, B, C (with sound k), D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, 
M, N, O, P, Q, P (the original shape of R, derived Gom the 
shape of the Greek letter rbo'), S, T, V, X. The addition of Y 
and Z brought the total number of letters in the alphabet to 
twenty .^ce. 

After this time the Latin alphabet remained fundamentally 
unchanged. The additions attempted by Vetrius Flaccus and 
the Emperor Claudius did not take root. The medieval addi-' 
tions of the letters U, W and J were actually difTetemiaricins 
from the existing Latin letters V and 1 . The hisiory of tire 
Latin alphabet after the first century b.c, consisted of its adap^ 
lation to various languages and the external transformation of 
the letters jn the cursive styles. 

It is a curious fact that Roman capitals, a form of writing 
which under the Empire was used with such unparalleled 
effectiveness for monumental purposes and which has become 
a byword for precision and grandeur, should have had so 
unprepossessing a childhood. For the first six centuries of its 
existence the Roman writing was visually unimpressive. Only 
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in the fim century B.C. do we begin to see signs of the magnilv 
ccnce to come. Throughout this period what we now call 
capitals were used for both the monumental and the literary 
writings: for the script which was chiseled into stonCt and the 
script which was written on papyrus or parchment. 

The specific virtues of a inonumeDtal writing have always 
been permanence, proportioti, evenness and impressiveness. 
These qualities were increasingly attained and perfected by 
Roman capitals until they coTmituicd a monumental wiiting 
such as the world has not seen since. Panicularly was this true 
of what we know as the ‘lapidary* capitals, one of the three 
principal varieties of the senpL These reached their highest 
perfection in the mpitiiles quadrum of the fosi and second oeU'' 
turies a.d. They were of equal height, carefully proportioned 
between parallel guiding^Unes, and most of them were either 
square or accordingly proportioned. Some of the letters had a 
finishing line wliich we now know as a ‘serif’ cut perpendieu^ 
larly across the ends of the strokes. A fine example of the 
ctpiuUs qtadratse can be seen in the insciiption on the base 
of Trajan’s Column (a,d. 114) in Rome. 

Two other varieties of Roman capitals were adapted for 
writing with pen and stylus: (i) the elegant book^capitals, less 
stiff than the lapidary writing and somewhat rounded in shape, 
and (2) rustic capiuls, which were less carefully elaborated 
than the lapidary script, not so round as the book^apitals, but 
more easily and quickly wriuen. 

Now, whereas the virtues of a monumental writing are per*' 
mane nee, proportion, evenness and impressiveness, those of a 
script which is ro be used for everyday purposes — l^al, conv 
mercial and social “ arc of a somewhat more udliiarian order, 
and can usually be summed up in the single word ipetd. 
Hence the capital scripts were continuously modified in the 
wiiting done on surfaces other than stone, producing in the 
end a truly cursive Latin script. Only a very few early examples 
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of this writing luvc cotne down to us* as i result of the more or 
less perishable surfaces employed: enough to indicate no more 
than that distinctive cursive varieties existed (e.g. those of Pom^ 
peii, and of Alburn us Major in Dacia) and that the ancient 
cursive script may be divided into majuscule cursive, minuscule 
cursive, and semi-truisive minuscule. 

Intermediate between the monumental and cursive Latin 
scripts were a variety of forms: (i) bpidary and literary sem^ 
cursive scripts, which contained a mixture of lapidary, curdve 
and semi^cutsivc characters; (a) the early semi^undal script, 
which included bpidary, cursive and uncial characters; (j) 
the beautiful uncial style which appeared in tire third century 
a.d,, and was in the following centuries the principal boolu 
hand; (4) the later semi>undal style, a somewhat easier script 
to WTite, which was used from the fifth to the ninth centuries 
A.D. The most distinctive characteristic of the uncial letters was 
of course their typically rounded shape, which made this a 
form of writing ideally adapted for calligtaphic purposes. 

With the final dissolution of the Roman Empire a marked 
change took place in the development of Latin cursive. There 
appeared in various places aaoss western Europe what we 
must call, at the risk of mild distortion, ‘national* styles of 
writing the cursive minuscule script. These were: 

(t) The Italian semi^ursivc minuscule, a descendant of 
the Roman cursive, which was employed throughout Italy 
from the seventh to the ninth century. It had as its offshoots 
such varieties as the Lombardic (and particularly the Paviin) 
minuscule, the cursive styles of Amalfi, Cacia, Naples, Lucca 
and Florence, the very important Ravenna script, the Papal 
curial style, the pre^Carolinc book^hand of northern Italy 
(which spread into France and Germany in the eighth 
and ninth centuries), and the beautiful Beneventan minuscule 
used in southern Italy and Dalmatia, which survived all the 
others. 
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(2) The Mciovingian script, which was used in what we 
now know as France from che sixth to the eighth centuries. 

(5) The Vkigothic script, which was used in Spain in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and which spread to Itdy as wdl. 

(4) The Germanic pre^Caioline writing, which remained 
highly limited in space and time (cighth^ninth centuries A.D.). 

(5) The most beautiful of all the national styles; the Insular, 
or Anglo/lris, hand. It developed from the sem^uncial book> 
baud of the early Christian missiouaries to the British Isles, 
and not, like the Continental styles, directly from the cursive 
minuscule. There were two principal variedes of tlus script: 

(a) The Irish hand, which was already in use during die 
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iixth ccn[ury, and which some scholars contjcnd was intros 
duced from Gaul by St Patrick himwlE It continued to be 
employed throughout the Middle Ages and developed Into the 
modern Irish script. 

(b) The Anglo-Saxon seml-uitdal style which developed 
from the Irish band in the seventh and eighth centuriB, ai a 
rime when the Roman uncial script was still ptedominanily 
employed for the writing of manuscripts and codices. Tt was 
employed for the writing of Latin until about A.D. 940 “<1 
Anglo-Saxon until after the Norman Conquest. The Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet differed from the Latin chiefly in the addition 
of three letters with the phonetic values w, dr and dk The so- 
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called tbom sign (d) disappeared only with the Introdtiction 
of printing in Bnglatid; the wen (y) was replaced by the 
phonetically identical w* 

The Caroline or Caroltngian hand was introduced through^' 
out the Frankish empire in the time of Charlemagne, though 
the precise part which Charlemagne and Alcuin of York 
played in its creation is uncertain. There is no doubt that the 
Anglo-Irish style influenced its invention to a considerable 
extent. 

In the ninth and tend) centuries, the Carolingian script 
became the principal book^hand of western Europe, and was 
responsible for the blending of majuscules and minuscules in 
modern European scripts. The ofHcial script of the Carolingian 
imperial government and (for a time) of the Chancery of the 
Holy Roman Empire, it was widely employed until the twelfth 
century, and developed into localised Frankish, Italian, Ger¬ 
man and English varieties. The most important of the biter 
was the Winchester School hand, a particularly clear and 
legible form. 

Some bter oFshoots from the Carolingian writing were: 

(i) The 'Black Letter’ or ‘Gothic* writing employed in 
north-western Europe, Including England, until the sixteenth 
century. Here we can already sec one of the characteristics of 
scripts after the twelfth century: the way in which the letters 
gradually assumed angular shapes of various kinds as the pen 
came to be held in a standng position while the stroke was 
made. German printers took over the ‘Black Letter’ hand as 
(heir principal typeface: as a result it continued to be used in 
Germany as the ’nadonal hand' after the sixteenth century and 
only in the past few decades has it begun to give substantial 
ground before the ordinary west European typefaces, 
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(2) The *Bbck Letter' round hajids which were used in 
Italy even after the introduction of the humarustic Italian 
cursive minuscule in the fifteenth cemuryp 
This latter form of writing was one of the most enduring 
products of the Renaissance in Italy. It was based on the earlier 
round minuscule writing which was mistakenly thought to be 
the script of the classical Roman period^ and hence called 
antique. It was initially employed only lor literary productions 
while a secondary form - ctjually beautiful but not as legible - 
was used to meet the needs of everyday life* This Renaissance 
hand developed into two principal varieties: (r) the Venetian 
minuscule now known as jfj/iVr, which was traditionaDy 
thought to be an imitation of the handwTidng of Petrarch, and 
which is probably the most perfea and legible typebce ever 
invented; and (2) the Roman type of lettering which was per^ 
feaed in northern Italy, chiefly at Venice, and used at printing 
presses there from the end of the fifteenth century; spreading 
thence to Holland, England^ Germany^ France and Spain. 
From these two forms have developed all the typefaces ordi^ 
narily used by printers in the West today. 

The legates and missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church 
carried the Latin language and varieties of the Latin script to 
all parts of western, central, and northern Europe, confirming, 
reinforcing and extending in this respect as in many others, 
the influence of the defunct Roman Empire. As a result the 
national scripts of the majority of European peoples today are 
adaptations of the Ladn alphabet to Teutonic* Romance, 
Slavonic and Finno-Ugrian languages. In many cases this has 
f?/. 51 i?pp&sitf fl/ Latm ahJ pwBtftifif stylis: J, nwtiy ^ a 
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involved a ot lessn number of akeraQon£t addidons, 

deletions and modifications, but in no case has die fundamental 

structute and principle of the alphabet been affected; indeed, 

this has remained unchanged since the origin of the Alphabet Pig. $9 

in the second miUennium B.C. 

More recently the alphabet, in a Romanised version com^ 
prising twenty/'tiine Icncrs, was introduced with singular suo- 
cess into the Turkey of Kemal Atatiirk. 

The activity of Christian missionaries, and the colonial cx^ Pv-44 

pansion of the nineteenth century, have carried it far afield into 
Africa and Asia, much as the Aramaic and Arabic branches 
ofihe Alphabet were once carried afield by trade, by the move/ 
ment of religious conversion, and by conquest. Mot the 
Alphabet in all its varieties lost anything of the dynamism 
which has already carried it so far: its 'conquest' may yet be 
incomplete we - refer, for insunce, to China and Japan. 


Fig. ja At fim At NtrAfStmfk ^ 

c. i0» B.C. a meitm npteir 
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APPENDIX: RECENT DECIPHERMENT OF MAYAN SCRIPT 


The nudy of ihe Mayan script has been a new development m Russia 
since the las w-ar, and paiucularly in the last ten yeats. In an airicle 
published in the Russian magazine Soitiet Ethtagrepbj/t iflji/Ntt- J, and 
in a bock published in 1955 {The Scr^t ef tht Andeitt Mayei. in Russian 
and Spanish, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, Moscow, 

J. V. Knotoaov diitingirishcs the following geoups of the Mayan glyphs: 
(i) Ideograms, not many in number, the majority of the Mayan symbols 
bring phonetic: (i) such as a, 0, e, t. u. Lied mainly to tepitseot 

[he initial or finj vocalic sound and rarely the middle voedic sound 
of a word; (j) syllabic symbols tepresenting a vowel foUotved by a 
consonant (sueh as ei, ak, fOs (4) alphabetic^llabic signs, which are 
sometimes employed as consonants only—at the end of a word, such 
as {pi)k, (ku)ti, (kujIc—xnA sometimes as syUables at the beginning of 
a word, such as kc(m}. tzu( 0 . knfib}-, (5) sylUbic symbob, ttptesei^ 
cousocant/vowcl'coiuonani (such as Bel, Hal, thul). His condusionS, 
however, have not yet been accepted by the main auihotilies on the 
subject. Mote recently—a year ago—S. Sobolev reported in the magazine 
5 «>rif( Uitian the achievement of three young scholars (Yevreinov, Kosa^ 
rev, and Ustinov) w-ho, working under the a^s of the Siberian depato- 
mert of the Soviet Academy of Sdences, with the help of elccttoDic 
computer Kchniquci, have succeeded in dedphering about 40% of the 
Dresden and Madrid codices, or approiiniaiely tSoo semenoes. This 
research work is being carried out in Novotibink; the computer accom,- 
plished about one milliard operations in two full working days, hut 
apparently for the three MSS. extant, 10 to 11 milliaid operations would 
be requited. We leam from AihtUs, April 1961, that Soviet schoUn 
have suted that these MSS. will be dedpheted and edited within 3-4 
months. Let us hope for the best! Cf» vivtri vtid. 
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Notes on the Plates 


J. 1 Ptdunoiir nalunlfstic or sct^cmadc pictuits of nifin. and etude pic^ 

tw« of objcctj, gcometdo patuetm w odicr schematic otvingi, on cave walb 
or rockij may be comideted a pfdiminarf stage of writings A gteat nuinbcr of 
joch paintings or carvtt^ ate lo be found all ovn the world: io EiJtopc (Spain. 
France, Italy, Scandinavia, and so on). Afcca, Aju, Amcdca, AuanalLa, the 
Pacific Mauds, at (See she dgs. 1-3). t Rock engravings neat Shdk Ali 
Rivet^ AJghaniitm 2* Rock engravings on Yasawa IsbndL Fi]L 

j, 4 This pietjographic script, the ancatol of cuneiform writing, probably rtpresaics 
ilw earliest systematic and conscious writing anywhere in ihc world. {Sft abfl 
fig. 7.) 3, Sometiati tabla of the late G^uith millemiiinii :a.c.Tbc Louvte. 4. 
Sinneiian accououng tablet of die first balfof the third mi tle nn imn B.C* National 
Miiscum of Iraq. Baghdad. 

5-4 In the long development. LsUng about two and a half milleiinia (fiom tbe 
mid third miltenmLim B.C.). oftbe Akkadian ctiudform writing, tm petiods 
wetr outstanding. These wm ihe early Babylonkn period (practically all the 
cxtiDt Babylonian litciatute was put down in written form in that period), 
60m the eighteenth ceniuiy ft-C. onwards: the classical age of the Assyrian 

culiore in the ninth-seventh ccniuries B.C. Sutdi Impocunt inscribed monumenes 
and wrinen dociifflcnti belonging to other periods as eitisi show, however, that 
oiltuie. literature, sctencc, and commerce were thriving to ao ertent that argues 
an advanced state of human fodery throughout ihc many cenmiics in which 
cuneiform writing was in use. (Set also fig^ 7)- Sj CUy modd of a sheep's liver 
inscribed with omens and magical fotmulac. It was employed by Eabyloiuan 
priests as a guide to divinaiioru f- i7«i &r™b Museum. 6, Babylonian 
map of the world, Testt, above, describes the campaigoa of Sargon I of Agade 
€f Akkad. The: "map' shows the ocean sunoundiog the world, the tnouniaim 
b the North as the source of the Eu phrates, the swamp « the momh of this 
river, the dry of Babylon, the conniry of Assyria, and so oil Mid twenty# 
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founh century fi.e. Bndsh Museum. 7, B^ked diy pmm of the Ax^iun king 
Senuachenb (705-^181 mseribed with an account of tils Inv^aslon oT 

Palesduc and the d^of Jcmulrm. fidtub Museum. The 'Sun^od Tablet^ 
itoitdiiig the rcstontlon of the temple of Sippai by the Bihylonun kii^ Nabi> 
apaldddiiu. i* 870 ejc. Bdtidi Mukuoi. 

9* IQ Obverse and rcvmc of the Naimcr Paicitr. This h a ceiemomai date pileoe of 
the bei^niung of the Pint Dynasty (e. apon B.C.), found in the rums of 
kenpolif, the early capital of Upper Egypt Very few documents bdooging to 
the period of the Pint Dynasty have come down lo ui. They axe regarded by 
Some scbolan as pure pictocial repzesontaiion, by others as crude pictography, 
by othen still u a traiumon Irom pictogjriphy to ideographk soipi, oc eiicn 
u the €ist sage of a 'tramitioual* scii pL Howevef, they miy be legaided as 
the svHfldSuij of the Egyptian hieroglyphic wntic^. Cairo Mmeuuu 

1 i-n the earliest limes* the aodeni Bgypdaos had the greaicsi venmdan for 

scribci, books* writing and learmog* Several beaudfd statuetta representing 
icnbes (the most famous^ the SffStc tfcmnnpi. is preserved ai the Louvre, m the 
Salle du ScribeX bu>felk£i depktir^ sedbes, palrttEt couuining needs and 
tenuins ofink, and so ou^ which bav'c come down to m* are very useful for the 
ftudy of bow wnidr^ was done. (Sre %. S). it, Sedbes and. Village Elders^ 
limestone relief from the tomb of the pnesl Meremka* at Saqqara. of the period 
of the Sixth Dynasty* tweniy^^d century s.u 12* Wooden panel carved 
in rdi^ tom Saqqara; jr represents Hesj^Re, a high offidal of the poiod 
cf King Djoier. f, aooo fl-C Cairo Museum^ T3, Antienhotep at scribe! 
seated limestone staiue of the Mayor and “Chief Ptophet’ ofThiuk Eightccnib 
f 5 y™qf (rS70-r jio SiCuX Colkction of the Wcw York Histoncal Society 
m the Brooklyn Museum. 

14* 15 Amongst the (nose inecresdug Egyptian mss. extaot arc the reccnsiDns of the 
lo^Ued Btfck «/ the Dfidj a kind of guidebook to the undciworId* containing 
magical formulae, glorifications, and paidcularly denials of guilt in various 
enumerated cHmes and shortcomings^ The earliest, the Pyramid Rcccndon, 
belongs to the tu-ctity^H^ to tunmtydbuith ceurutics B-C, 14* Papyrus £om the 
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period of Airmhotcp HI (1406^1370 fl,c.)p Cairo Muscoir. jj. Late Egypiun 
copy of the Beck rf the Dr jrf—Rhiod Fapynu Gom ihe Roman pnwd. Roya .1 
Scotu^ Miucum, EdinburghL 

The Rosetta Stone; kuoibed in hieroglyphk, demode and Crcelt senpu. 

(See p. j3)« Bimsh Musconi. 

Inscripdons in Minoan Linear A and fi. The decipberiiieni of Linear B 
together with the Dead Sea ScroUi (ror p. 136) woe in the £&» of the proeni 
cemnry a focus of world intexesL Aidunolcaa Musennip O^efbeti 

zz The Phautos Disc. Hotwithstanding numemni aaiempQ ii its dedphcmciTE 
and suggestions for its origin^ the Phainoi Disc is soil an enigma* and in place 
of origin sttU uncoiain. Heiaklion Museum; east^ Aiphaba MmetiiRp Caiiv 
bridge. 

23 Inscribed seals from the Indus Valley. The Indus Vallty script is anochcr puzx^ 
ling problcEn^ the more so as nothir^ is known about irs users and thdr laiv 
guagr* Indian Dcpinmait of Antiqnida: cases. Aiphaba Muscunip Cznu 
bridge. 

24 Hittitc hieroglyphic inscription of King Araras fiom Jerablus, Carchemish. 

This beaudfu] inscription, in monumental characten elabootdy carved in 
raised rcliefp contnsts vividly with the late Hittitc hiaoglyphic msaiprions in 
cuirive characters (exemplified by the Bulgar Dagh iosciiprion, %. ij). 

Ankara Museum. 

25 Chinese inscribed oticIe bonesp from HriatM^un, near Anyii^g in nnfshein 
Honan. Although h is commonly (but uustakeniy) bebeved that the origins of 
the Chinese scripi may go back to a period contemporary with that when [he 
cunetform and the ^ypdan hieroglyphs Qt%inatcdp and although it is probable 
that Chinese wtiiing was already in ocbtcnce in the ^ly second miUetinium 

the earlies inscdptious extant belong to the middle of that mUIcntiium. 
Univenity Libraiyp Cambridge. 

% 
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, 57 In OiLn^ ind Jipan, caJli^phy has been carried 10 a. high F“ch of pcrfecdon; 
indeed^ it ku aiwayi becct leguded as (he Ibceinou of the fine arts. (Sn ab^ fig, 
itf)* 26^ Personal Ictccr of U ChieivCbung (9i4j'ioij)t a C^Shib (Lc. 
pcnaeiur of the highest litoary degree) and a higlvranting Ciidl Servant. 27^ 
Hifagana calligraphy by Ki No Tsuraynld(died in 94^); pMtni from 
Booh 9. 

aSp as The niimemns beautifiil and luualiy wcH-ptcscrvtd Maya (oe bugei vtf> 
ttcal monolithic piUais) carved all cwei ki low relief with glyphs and figtirs^ are 
exemplified by the rwo specimetu here lepeoduccd, 13 . Mayan petsooified 
tiumbeis and periods^ fion Xcalunikin Temple. Peabody Mtiieiim, Harvaid 
Universtryi a9t Inscriptioa Tikal L3.; one of the few Mayan texts In wood. 
Caa in ihe Peabody Museum^ Harvard University- 

30 Dresden Codae, f* 271 certmotiies lidd foi a new yeari with Akbal as year 
bearer; gtyphs for abundance, lot west, fcr the death god+ the new tun, droughty 
etc. Apart from the Dresden Codex, (here ate two Mayan codicei extant, the 
Codex Pemianus in the National Libtary at Paris* and the Codex Tnv 
Cottesiano* preserved in Madrii 

SJ Pfi^Columbtaii numucript found ai lxcat|iiiicrla« Stale of Puebla, Mexico. 
The' Aatec* (and allied) wridng is highly pictogeaphic; indeed, mote so thaii 
all the ‘transitional" scripts. PtacricalLy all the symbols are mtsic oi less etude 
pictures, 

3V34 The Early Canaaniie insertpriom may represent the earliest alphabetic writing 
yet diKovetcd^(Straits 25)* 12* Lachish Dagger of c. 17™ b.c, 33 i Lachish 

Bowl No* i, of the ihirtitndi ccittuty B.e. 34, Lachiih Bowl No- i* of the 
(Kirietnib cenemy b-c, (tie 4Jb fig- i 6 t note ihai the inscription is apparently 
upddti^wn), RoclufcUer Palestine Museum, JerusaienL 

35 Mesha* Stone or Moab»e Sitk. (See aUi p. ijj). The Louvre* east. Alphabet 
Museum, Cambridge. 
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^6-3 S Th? fiybloi insdipoons of ALhiriun (or A^if^Ain)p Shapbatba'al aod YekhL* 
milk (or YcMmilk), bdonging to the cljcvcnth cenmiy B.C. (if oat catlkT)» may 
be regarded ai a UustwvHthy stamng^lnl foi die history of the Alphabet. 
Akhirajii insciipdan. i 7 , Shaphitba'aJ iuxnpma* j 8, Yekhimilk 
Museum of AudquitieSp Beirut. 

Yekhiwimlk (or Ychawuulk, YeMmilk) iiuciipdoiiaf the liltb orfomth 
cuiy B.C:. fidbre the discovery of the Akhiram q^iupb^ the YckhiwmJlk itrle 
was regarded 21 the oldest Phoenician iruedpdon Gaund in Phoenicu hsdf 
Museum of Anciquities, Beirut. 

40 PboQuain imciiptiou 60m Sardinii, found in ]J|8 in the lodhty of La 
Marmora^ ancieiit Nora. It probably belongs to the mnlh ecntuiy B.C. Museum 
of Andquideip Cagliari. 

41 Fragmeciary Phoemcian iiucnpdon in gold. Museum of Andqukici, Cagliaru 

42-45 In Sardinia, apan fiom the early inleripdoos (cf Pbies 40, 41 and 132), 
seven! inscripdoiu have been discovered bdur^ng to the Punic poiod, even 
to the Neo'Punie pcdod^ Several duusands df sudi insmptlani have been 
unearthed in the ttrntoties which belonged to the Caiihag;miaii 'empire'. B^ 
collection ii that of die Bardo Mmeum at Tunis. 42. Neo^Punic funeral in^ 
sedptioRp from Carthage^ 4i, SaUjmbo sah, 44+ Punic stile from Canhage, 45^ 
N«vPunic fiincraiy imcdpti^ti from Carthage. 

46 Cozer Calendar, of r* 1000 B.C* (i.t belonging m the period of King Saul or 
King David). This is a small scfti^orfee tabln, discovwd in 1901 at Goer 
(South Palesdnc), on which is insdtbed in Early Hebrew character, a sort of 
agn^nlnira! calendar beginning in October* of ttrbcf alisi of e^hi months with 
the agnailturai opoadon for each* Museum of Andquida, btanbnl; cast, 
Alphabet Museum, Cambndge* 

47 This Sdoam insedpdon of f. 700 B.C*, casuaUy discovered in and now 
preserved in Instanhul, h wiittcn in the bcaunful Early Hebrew monumental 
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Hylc- Ind^d^ it k due main momm^tital rnscnptkm of altdott [itacl, though it 
contaitu only six liiia. It itcot^h the hbom of those who dog the tunncL 
which piobably eonscructHi by King Hexekb (f, 720-6S2 B.C.): f^e 2 
XX* ao; 2 Chr. xxxii^ jf; and jo. joudil. 14. Muwum of AotiquitiB, 
IsjonhuL 

4^ Eifly Hebrew xnscnpdon ducovend in Oclohcr in the excavaiioni of 
the ancient site oTHazor* in Upper Galilee* and auigned 10 the eighih cmiuiy 
Ek€. It too k ^^Tittcn in the Early Hebrew monuinenfal nyle. Museum ofAnri^ 
quideSp Hebrew Univcnity, jeniulem. 

Early Hebrew scab* ^royal* ^^handle itamps and private teal impietsioni. 
About 130 Early Hebrew mis aje still extant. But jar^hafldle sumps, that k, 
impretiians <if factory siamps or seah, consutnte ibe majority of such short 
uumpcioiu. About $50 are known as the "royal' jar^handlc sum^n (they oon.^ 
tain the word ‘to the king*, oe 'royal')i others contain private rumes^ 

names of dries* eio. Nearly rhiity Early Hehrtw inscribed wdghea have abo 
been dkcoveietL Note the particular beamy of the top icalf of Sheim\ the 
^ser^^anr* (i.e. die minisler) aTKJj^ Jeraboim (I or IT). 

50 Ifriiidcdti. 11w few excmcmiscoiMairiiig the word 

ably indkaong the small semwutonomous sutc of jtitkea under Persian 
sovereignty—belong to ihe fSh or founh ctuiifry b.c They represent a link be^ 
tween the pfc^adlie Early Hebrew aJphabcr and the scrip^t on the Jcudib coirts 
bom the Maccabaen age to Bar Kochba^i revolt (r* 134 B.C.—A.D. 134)^ 

it Early Hebrew Eaginents of The Lr^ilifur and other small Early Hebrew 

Eagments* found cogetha wkh the ^Dcad Sea Scrolh" (mr p. 136)* are the only 
re mains of whii wf eoiisidci In be the Eariy Hebrew book^ nr lileraiy hind. 
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5a Modern Samariitu] plate. This beautiful copper plate* wriaen in modem Sa^ 
maruan mooumenLil style, hat been piesemed by the Samirilan community 
ffl Holon to ihe Pisiilnit of Isael 


Notes on ibt Pktes 


53 Ar^iinijc ppymx of ihe fifili ccntuiy B.C. from Egypt. Kamcfoui Afuimk 
papyri djArdrir come EgypCp among them ihc fameilis £lep{umiuc 
papyrL "u^hidi give us mforEiiaaoD of a rcligioEu and oconomic lUXitre conettn^ 

a Jewuh colony id Egypt (fifth century B-C,)* Brooklyn Mineum. The on-' 
liest Aranuir papynix found in Egypt data to 5r5 b,q* 

54 Pahbvi papywi {sfi pp. 146^). Brooklyn Museum. 

SSw Two exccllcnf sped illtni of ibe early Kufic bock style, as used for Wfitiug MSS. 

of the Koran. 55, Laic aghtb^oentury Koran. Natbnai Library. Vienu^ 
Mixt. 814, Cbl. 14 r. 56. Leaf fiom an eighths to nlmb^nutry Kotaii. Freer 
Galkiy of Art, Washington, D*C- 

57,58 Tu.t> early speameiii of the vtiy cursive Naikhi liDcrary hand. 57^ Leaf &oin z 
Koran+ piobabLy early tenth cemury* Pdvaic eoUectioD at Lzmii^ 58, Konn 
with Arabic gloasa in Kanemba^ Origimi ar Geidam, Northern Nigeiia^ 

iP Second earlieu dared Persian MS.: AJU 47®* he- A.D. 10S5 (the earlint being 
Coda Vindoboncnjis* f. I0j5). Medical encyclopaedia. Bodleian Library, 
Oxlbrd, m. Pci 5 ^ 17. 

60 Eatliot araiir Syriac codex+ The Rabbula Goipek, A.D. 'Syriac* was iKe 
language and script of ihc extensive Syriac lircrituEe, which ii a ChiiidaD 
literature b a ve7 special scnic, since all die original documents deal cxcludvtly 
with Chtkian subjccu, Edosa, in nortb^-esiem Mesopocamia, wax the fim 
ceoEtc of Sytiac^peakiiig Chrutianityj and it became its principal focus. In 
fact, it was the ody caine of early Chrmuo life where the laiaguagc of the 
Chrulian commimiry wax other than CtccL EdetiaD Syriac, afier Greek the 
mosc important language in ihc eastern Honuneinpure, was used f^ and wide as 
a Jratve^ 

The Syriac alphabet was the last important dirca descendant orf the Aramaic 
branch. The earliest datable Syriac inscription belongs 10 a+d. 7J« The mrliext 
document couched in Edcssan Syriac and wrhten in EtttangicU characner 
comes from Dura Etuopos and dales bom AJ>. 243.11 The earliest daied 
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Syriac of a.d. 411, li probably ihe o^tks dated codes id an^r languigeL 
The piitidfui devil opmeni ofibe Syriac scripo was encouraged by the Syriac 
Cbuich. especially beeweai rhe foimh and che seventh ccoturici. The 
tpltmng up^ ia the cenruiy. of ihc Syriac alphabet into the vaiioui 
secondary branches (Nestoriad, Jacobite, Mdkkcr etc.) was a direct nsultofthc 
religious and poliucal riniaticn of easieid diririunityp which was riddled wMi 
Mcrs* bertrics;, and sdihiiu. RabtniU Gotpeh, LaurenEun Library^ Florence, 
Cod. PLm. i.$6. fol. 

Arnicnian durtmich^efumy GospeUbook (rom Cilicia. Although ihc Aime^ 
lUan sciipCf so exceUenily suited to ihe Aimcmao speech^ was created e. A.D- 
400 p the carlicsc dated Armenian MSS^ belong to the ninlh and tenth cenmdes, 
and the nujority of the MSS. belong to the twelfth and later emturies. Freer 
Gallery of An, Wathinglon D.c,, Freer Gospels. 

da Earliest pitscrvod Creek illustrated its.p aiiribtiKd la id| b.c. The earliesit 
Creek uisaipdon exlant belongs to thekie ninth or the dghih ccniuiy n.C. The 
earliest lireraiy work extant, written on papyrus u anribmed to ihe second half 
of the fourth eenrury n.c The earliest illustraEcd MS.—the Papymi Letronne ip 
in the Louvre, hett reproduced—mcaiurcs about a ft & in. in length and is 
perhap a ftagmenc of a school book. 

63-65 Greek laic^lasrical stylcp and Greek uncial styles of a.d. 400 and of ihe 
eighih or tenth century. 63 ^ Greek mcnmnenral script of the kle^dauical 
period shown in an inscriprion of ihe second ceotuiy Vaiicin Mujcunt; 
catEp Alphabet Museunip Camhridgt 64. Alc^ndrian Chronicle of the 
World, ftagrrvent S vetsop f, ao?. Museum of Fbc Arrs, Moscow. 65* 
Greek Loedonary of the Goipels^ dated by C R* Morey to the eighth cctMury 
and by K. Watzmann 10 the lentlu Public Library at Leniiigtadp Cod 
Gt. ai. 

66 Mmiliana TablcL The earbesE pfoerved Western abc probably bekiiigiug w 
the late eighth century a.c. {Stt alsp p. 1 sifJ)* Archaeological Mutamip Flocence; 
can; Alphabet Museum* Cambridge* 
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^7,^ Etnucaniiumptiomofthclhifdcciituiyll.C-Vatican Mtuetim^cjai, Alptiahw 
Mukuok Cambdc^c. 

^ The Emiicaji alphabet had msrA Df&hoDcs^ diem die UmbtiaD (the 

Umbri, whence the name of the nwdeTii rulun region of Umbria, were a 
people who lived in Euuria and Umbria befcee the Emucan invasion) and 
the PJeeman: ihe laner, a non^'ltalic papuLauon^ perhaps- of Ulynan connec/ 
cions, inhabited the modern ecniial luliaii region of (he Maithes and part of 
the Abruzzi, situated on the Adnatic coaiL ebid p. iG$), 69^ Eogubine 
or ]gjvme tables, containing pans of the liturgy of a jacred btfotherhoad of 
Iguvium, the modern Gubblo. This is the upper pan of the fifili table: written 
in Umbrian scripL 70* Novilara sftk wriniHi in Picenkn* bdoti^ng to r.J50 

BnC. 


71-74 Roman monumental style from the bre Kvenih of ihc sbnli cemuty to she 
lirst centmy A.B* (Sit 47-jo)H 71, One of (be &ut faces of she appitt 

bom the Roman Forum, ik fior (cast. Alphabet Museum, Cambtid^). Thk 
k the oldest preserved Ladn Te;Kt and dues lo the bee seventh or cady sbeth 
century B.C+ 72. Funnaty inscdpdoci iif Consul Ludm MummiuSt the coti^ 
tjucror of Corinth, 14^ nc- Vaiicaii Museum ^ east, AJphaba Museum/ 
Cambridge. 73+ Injcriprson £om the Arch of Claudius de Bntannk, aj}. 
51-52. MuScd Capitolino^ Rome; caa* AlphabcE Museum, Cambridgt 
74. Roman monumentai sedpt of the first cenniiy ajxj dedication to C. Auhv 
nius Rufus, from Akaandm Troos* Brirkh Museum; can, Alphiber Museum, 
Cam budge. 

75 Roman cursive script of the third ceoruiy a-h.: inimpdoa of Pupus Toc^ 
quaiiaiius ( 5 ^ dso fig. 49). Vatican Museum; cast, Alphabei Museum, Cam/ 
bridge. 

7<5 Roman ViigO, also k[>ovrn as Codes? Romanui ei Codex R. Cod. Vat. Lit 
3697, belonging m tlx fourth-sixth cem AJh h comainsa pooiait of Viigt)* 
one of the very few extant remains of cb^ic a l porttiJi^iuiiTamn^ The texE it 
in rusdc capitals (jh the %. 49)- 
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77,73 Exctflent ipfcmifiu of tbc IdiuIat of Anglo^Iridi hxad; (77) t! pnobably ibe 
best f cpres g r m dve of the Irish scmimndil or uujufcule styk, wheteas (7$) h 1 
most rtpresenuDve of the Iruh miniscule \und* 77, Bf>ak of Kelb, foL 

11 tectop writtCii f, A4?^ 3 w^ Thil k regarded bf some sdwLiif as Ae most 
bcaiitiib] book in ihc world. Ttmily College Library, Dublini 73 k Booh of 
Dimnu (or tuher. Book of Rwm), foL recto, assigned 10 the etghih 
ccDtorf AJJ. Tiini^ College Library* Dublin. 
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A OtxvT, *aiepb^ dlpha\ 151 
ABC, 116, i^ 7 t IJ4 ^44 
Aberdeen (Couniy), 164 
Abiba'^ in^cnpdoD, 114 
Aby^unli^ Sti Eihiopk 
Acccius (CrftJc), 155 
Achjiemrnidicr, m 

Acrolc^* Acrophioic pflndplep Acr<y 
phony* 117 

AcuLhuaquc* see Toltccs 
Adapution of scripts to othti 
41* 43* ^Si 83 ff-i lOi. 108 f, 

122* I32p 140* 14+148154 

165 f* 174* 177 

Addidona! ^gns of the Anglc^SAXon 
fllphibct^ 171* 171; ^ Arabic alphabet, 
t43 £; — Coptic alphabflp 154; — C>v 
riUJe alplmbet* tjtf f-^ ^ Greek alphas 
bet, 152: — Lattfl alpbabet, 167; — 
Malay* Penian, Turkish and Urdu ah 
phabetSp 141 
Adriatic Sea, rj j 

Aegean Sea* 54 E; fee Cretan and 
MJnoan 

Aesthetic aspeew of scripts* 46 If.* 153* 
r£ 3 ; see Calligraphy 
Afghanistan* ijS, 237 
AiKca^ 22, 32 f* 141 f * t77* ai7i itr abo 
under names of jfidivicua] countries 
Agnean script* Agni* 145 


Ahiram, see Akhiram 
Ahonip 147 

Akhsram ioscripdon, 114* ijU ^40/. 
Akkadtan* Akkadians* 41 ff, aj7S set 
dbd Assjxianfs)* Babyloiiian(s), Gunei^ 
farm wriring and Mcsopotainia 
Albumus Major (Dacia)* 169 
Akuin of York* 173 
see A 

Al'Ku^, see Kula* Kufic script 
Afpfcff* see A 

Alphaba follows Religion* 17* 141* 148* 
1 j7i i(Sif 170. i74w I77i 243 
Alphabetic branches* Alphabetic systenu 
of writing* under names of individtial 

scripES 

Alphabcuc wriring (in gmoralj* i^>* 24 f p 
49 f* lojj ri2 ff* 

Atnald hand* 169 

Amarna Tablets* set TdJ eUAmama 
Amail* T02 f 

America# 22, 30* 3 j, i|7* see dbe under 
Central Americip North America, 
South Americap and under names of 
individ ual countries 

American Indians* Amerindians, 30 C, 
95; set abo Asitec and Maya 
A mharic script* 122* 124 
Ammomte script* 125* 13 3 
Analytic scripts* 22, 3S-fi9 
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AnaHmCp ite Mexico 
Acutolk, /rt Ask Minor, HiniuSj Tiitkey 
Andalusun script, iw Ibcma sedpa 
Angtun niDfip Runei 
Anglo-Irish handSp 170 173 » H 5 

Anglo-S^on scriptSp 162 f.p 171 f 
Anium^ JH Vkm™ 

'Amiqua* script, 174 

Anihropotogy, 21 

An/yang, jw Honaii 

Apulia, 155 

Aqabah (Gulf of), rij 

Arabia, Arabian sexiptSp Axabic« 17. 

Ill ff.p 140 fT* 177 , ^43 
Arabic numtraU, 25 

Aram, AiatnacanSt Aramaic alphabet, 
Aramaic alphabetic branchp 105, Its, 
tijCp in flTp H 3 *57 
^Aiaq eUEinir insedptioap flS 
ArcadjanSp 60 
Argos alphabet^ iS 3 
Ad^i Azilian rignary 
Armcmarip Armenian scdpti, Aimt' 
niansp 14^, 162^244 
Armcnoid stockp 66, no 
Arch episdcsp 31 

"Arrow-headed* script, sa Cuneiform 
Arsacidae, see PaMavt 
AHp 17; see Acsdisic aspects of script 

and Calligiraphy 

Aryan India, see India and IndcyAryans 
Asdrubal spaiuht 107 
Aria, 12, 33r T41, 148 £. 177. ^37; 
ffir^ Asia Minor and imdcr nacnes of 
individua] countries and peoples 


Aria Minor, Asianic scripts, 63, 66 E, 
110, 134,141, I5i, t54 
Asoka, 146 

Assur, Assyrians, 38 t 23 i i 34 i * 3 ®* 
237 f; see aba Akkadian and Cunei> 
form writmg 
Assyriology, 11 
Athens, t50 K 
Adantic, 141 
AiLanik, 94 
Attic alphabet, 15a 
AuscraLia, 2^ 30, 33 i 3.17 
Avesta scriptures, 148 
Aiilian rignary^ 26, 30 
Altec scripc,^ AzJra, Azilaa, 95 f.p 
100 ff.p 240 

BsVtil. 117 

Babylonian, 38 U3 p r35?i Jw 

aba Akkadian and Cuneifbrm wriring 
Bactiianp irf Kharoshthi 
Bahamas, 30 

Bali, Balinese, see Java, Jivanne 
Balkan Peninsub, i6o L 
Bangala (Upper Congo), 34 
Bar Kochba coins, 128 
'Basic* Chinese, 77 
Basra, 142 
Batak script, 148 
Bchistnn inscriptiorip 46 
Beneventan mmuscalae^ 169 
Bengalp Bengali scripc, 147 
Ben^Hadad steb, 136 
Berber, 14111*? ab& Libyan 
Beth Shemtsh astracanj riS 



Index 


Bcwcasde Cross, see Nonhuixibtim 
Crosses 

Bhadptolu, 146 
B^nsorunul phoRogmm, 

Bihisiun, see Bchistun 

Bilin^l insenptioru, 53, op, iii, 164 

^Black scripfp 173 ff, 

Bocotia, 151 
Boghazkoy^ 42 
BclirtnLtnp see Czech 
Book orDitnim,, 245 
Book of the Dad. 238 f 
Book of KdU, 174245 
Book^piicaJs^ Book^hands, iztf, i 
i68f, 171, 245 
Bosnia. 141 

3 &iistr(fbedi>n‘ 5^ 58 p go, [49, i^^p 

Bo^^ci MS^p 146 
Brahmi script, 14+ 

Btccknock (OounQ')^ 1^4 
BntaiRt Bnrish lilcs, 1^4 f; see sh^ AngUv 
Saxon Scripts, Engjand, O^iamic 2 !^ 
phabet, and Runes 

EuddhisuL, Buddhi;^ scripts, 1481 162;, 
see aif? Alphabet foUoiws Religion 
Bulgar Oagh (Bulgarmadcu) inscription, 
68* 239 

Bulgaria, Bulgarum scripts, 157 fp 
Buriat script* 149 

Burma. Burmese, Burmese scripts* 80 fl* 

147 f; 

fiyblos, 3j, IDS flf* I14* 

Bydo^Russian* see White Riissiau 
Byzantium, 157 


C (numetal), t 66 
Calendars, 95, 98 f. 

CaUibrnia, 26, 32 

CaUigjaphy* 2jp 7^ f-. &7 14a, 240; see 

Awheuc aspects of scripts 
Calukya, 146 
Cambodia^ 14B 

Caruanjie alphabets* Canaanites, 4 j, 115, 
123 iff.; see Early CanaanJtep Norths 
Semiric and Palestine 
Capital IcRcrs* 167 ffl; fff tfiftf Momitnen^ 
ta] scripts 

C^fUtj pi^rmep 168 
Cappadocia* 41* 138 
Carchemish* 67* 259 
Carian script, 154 
Camuitheo (Couniy), 164 
Caroline* Catolingian script, 173 C 
Caroline Islands* 32 
Carobngian, see Caroline 
Canhagtmanp see Punic 
Catholic rosary, 31 

Caiholidsm, 157, 174; see abis Alphabet 
follows Religion 
Caucasian bnguages, 41 
Cave painnng^ and carvings* 27; 

see fibe Prehistoric symbDli 
Celricp 164 f; see Oghaznie alphabet 
CenuaJ Africa, — Asia, — China, — 
Europe* etc.; see Aftica, Asia* China* 
Europe* efc, 

Cmira] America, 22, 24, 94 (aJb 

Aztec script and Mayan script 
Central Asian Cupa, see Gupta 
Ceylon* see Sinhalese script 
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Index 

Chim scrip!, 14® 

ChanOT)* of the Holy Romm Empire* 
173 

Ch^ccugT^, 73 
Chidiimccj, loo 
Cb'kb yun^ 7<S f 

Chiiu* Chiimc scripw, 16, iS, 22,24, |3» 
55, 70 fT.* 123* 177 
Choluk pyumidp 9 $ 

Chrisrianicy, ae Caxholicism^ Greek' 
enhodox religion, Easimi Gkeisdanify* 
and Alphabet follows Religion 
Cilicu^ nil ijS 
Clas&ificauon of scripts, 21 C 
^Clog almanacs', 53 
Codex Ar^ieuft 156 
Codex Dmdaisi^M ^ Dresden Codex 
Codex Madrid, see Madrid Codex 
Cedex pjJTfnoiftr, see Paris Codec 
Codex Tro^CorUsmo, sec Madrid Codex 
Coin script, 126 
Cola script* 146 

'Coloniar Phoenkian scrifHs, see Phoeni' 
dan scripts 
Confucianisin, 162 
Conquor of the Alphabet, 19 
Consdotis writiog* 16 
Consonantal principle, 48 f, 

Conrioental hands* 169 f. 

Copiiit 97 

Coptic scripts* 17, 141, 154* 162 
Coran* fre Kjoran 
Corcyra (Island) 151 
Corinth, Corinthian alphabet* 152 
Cornwall (County) 164 


Cretan saipts* Crett, 22, 26* 3^># 34f-r 
46 f, 54 C* loSp 120^ jre oho Linear A 
and B, Minoan, and Phaisios Disc 
Croaua, Croatian scripts* t57j 
Cufic, see Kofic 
Cuneilbrm alphabe, see Ugaiit 
Coneifbfoi wdung, 16, aii 24 £* 35 AF., 

Ill f, 123,237 

Cufient handsi Cuisivt scripo* 126, 
I36f.* 143.1^8 C* 173, 245 
Cyclades, 152 
Cylinder seals, 44 

Cypriote scripts, Cyprus, $4,108 S',, 120, 
U3. III. IS4 

C^ro'Minoan script, — Mycenaean 
script* to8 

CyprtvPhocoician script* 131 
Cyrillic scripts, 141^ 156 ff* T62 
Caedi script* *57 

D (Numeral), t66 
Dalmatia, 160 f* 169 
Damascus, 134* 140 
Danish, fre Detwnark 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 239, 24a 
Dedphermow of scripts, 32 f, 45 f, 52 ft 
58, 60 ff, 92 £* toi* 107 f, ITO, 1(7 r* 
it9 

Dcdanire alphabet, HZ 
Demotic, 21, 51 £* 354 
Denmark, 162 t 
Dctemiinailm, 40 f.* 48* 

Deva/nag^ character* 146 
Development of scripts, I6 £* 37 C, 48 C* 
7t ft 


250 




IfiJtx 


Devon (County)^ 164 
Diaeddeal marltSp 144 
Diffudon of the Alphabet in the East, 
r34 filj in the West, 14^ ffl 
DifTtidoti of the North^Semitic alphabet, 
12 3 

Dltecdon of wnoog, 37, 39, 51, 56, 68, 
72,79r fi2p S7 f.p 112p 132,143,145, 
I49f 1^4 ff-; m B}Uiin>pbfdcn 
Diwam script, 143 
Dorians, 61,152 
Dotted runes^ 1G3 
Dresden Codex, 97 fT, 17S, 240 
Dura Europos, 243 

E (letter), i|2 

Earliest dated (Syriac) MS., 243 
Earliest Wentm ABC, 154 f., 244 
Early Canaanite irucriptiom, llS ff, 240 
Early Elamite scripc, 43; rir afft? ElamJtes 
Early Hebrew alphabet, 115, 123 It, 171S, 
241 £ 

Eafly Hungariio scripi» 149 
Easter Island, tffi, S9 ffl 
Eastern Chrisuanityp ifia 
Eastern Turkestan* 145, 149 
Edessa, Edessem: Syriac, 241 
Edomite script. 131 

Egypt, Egyptian scripts, t8, 22, 25, lo. 
35 E, 4(5 ff., io«, I 13 p 120 IT., 134* il^t 
USp Ht 

Egyptian scribes, 21S 
Egyptology, 2t 

Ebm, Elamite scripts, Elamites, 16,43 E, 
65; ffif Early EUmitc script 


Elephaiuine Papyri, ij-d, 242 
Eliha'al inscription, 1^4 
Embrj^o^writing. (5* 26 fE 
Ei^Lanth 31 ,173 £; JfTdlis? AngJtvSaxon* 
Briiain, Oghamic alphabet and Runes 
Epigraphy, 20. 154 
Erech, set Uruk 
EiLanga inscripiioDi 147 
Estiangeta script, 243 
Deo^Cretan, ^2: Creun 

Ethiopjc, 122, tzf, t62 
Ethnology, 2 1 

Etniscan, 123, 154 E, 1651 176, 244; sie 
ahff North-'Etriiscan 
Eugubine Tables, m Jgnvine Tablet 
Europe, 30, 237J ier under luinet tif 

single CDUOEries, peoples and scripts 
Evolution of writing (in general)# lO if. 

F (letter), 152, 165 
Faliscan alphabet# 165 
Fff/j eb'kbt 7 ^ 

Far East. 24, [2^; rrr under names of 
Far Eastern countries 
Fiji Islands, 237 
FiUpjnps. nc Philippine Islands 
Finland, Finnish, Finnoi^Ugrian, 157, S74 
Florence^ Florentine hand, 169 
Forum Komanum dppu^, 165 ^,245 
Frakiur^ rre 3 bck letter* 

France, FreiKh, Ftankiih Empire, 22# 
USSjf,, 237 
FfulIu Caiket, 162 
French, stt France 
FunhtT'liudlan, 147 f. 
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Index 

C (lener), fd? 

Gaelic, «* Britain, Iiiih, Oghaniic alphi' 
btt, Sconuh, and Wales 
Cacuhand, id 9 
Gallic scripts, fit Gltic 
Geometric an, — lymbols (Prehistoric, 
Primidve), ad fT. 

Georgia, Georgian wriang, 149, *** 
German, Ceimanic, Germanic rones, 
idj, 170, 17311 ^ee abt "Black Icnci', 
Gothic, and Runes 
Getmany, 169,174 

Geaer, — Calendar. 114, liB. lafi f., 241 
Glagolitic scripts, IJd f., ido£ 

Clonology, ai 
Cods of writing, 14, 99 
Gothic alphabet, Ijd; lee eJfe 'Black 
letter’ 

Gtaniha, 147 
Graphology, at 

Cnece, Creek scripo, 19 fi, jBff., 105, 

I 4 pff.pi 55 f* 

I 7 <S* 

Grcck/orthodox itligjot], tS 7 \ 

Alphabet follows RcligioTi 
Cujanid scape, 146 
Gupa senpo;, 14s ff- 
Gurmukhi sedpt, 146 

H (leiicr)i 151 
HadhriiiiAWitic script, 122 
Hagia Triacla, 55 
Hammurabi Code, 41 fil 
Handwritb^ iff Odligpaphy and Gunivc 
setipu 


Hirappa] iff Indiis Valley soipt 
Hatti, Hank, Haitushash* iff Hittiies 
Hazartnaveth, iff Hjdjrajnawtie scape 
Hazor insenpuom, 242 
Hebrew* Hebrews^ 123 C, 141; 
ab? Early Hebrew alphabet and Square 
Hebrew alphabet 

Hclks, Hellenic, iff Gi«ce, Greek 
Hellenism* Hellenistic. 131 
Hexaldic emblems, 34 
Hicadc saipt (Egyptian), 4^ 5 ° £ 

Hieroglyphic sotpES, iS, 21, 4^ ft, fiT.* 
dlffl Egypt, Kiicitcs, Maya 
Hindustani* 141 
Hiia^egana script, 84 ITp 
H tmyantic script, laz 
Hispania Citerior, jfw Ibeiian scripts 
History of Writing* 16 C 
Hinite saipts, Hkites, 16* 22, |j* 43 i 
46lEp €6 ftp no* tiOp 123, ^19 

Holland, 174 
Holonp 242 

Holy Roman Empire, 17 3 
Homonyms* Hoinophones, 4^, 49 i 7 ^* 

74 *04 

Honan bones. 70, 239 
Hsaio^'un, «e Honan bonei 
Hii^Sia, set Si Hta 
Hu^kang, 79 
Htmgfjbln^ 74 ff-» 'o+ 

Humanistic hands, nr Renaissance hands 
Hungarian, set Eaily Htingarian and 
FintKvUgri^ 

Hurriinp 43 
HyktoSp 120 
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1 (kttEr)p 151 
IbcriiD $cnptSp 124, 132 
Icebnd^ IctUndlCp Kuncs 
Idca^ill/riiidDn, 43,47^ 6^, 7t 
fdccgr^ms. 22, 37, 41 4^^ 61, 74 

Ideographic scripUp 22; J« tf£ro Analytic 
scripts 

Iguvinc TabletSp IguviuEn, 24$ 
system^ loz 
lUyiian^ 155 C 
Importance of wriiing* ^ 3 
Incas* iet Peru 

Inainabtik of Egyptun wdiing, 238 
lodiap 19, 30p I2jp ll4t 138, 1411 144 
set ab^ Further India 
IndiatUp ire India and Ameficin Indian^ 
Amenndiaiu 
IndtvAiyanp 63* 144 £ 

Indo^CWna* Si f.p 148; flfr slt& Funher 
Indian 

Indo-European linguaga* 66£;i su jabv 
under names of individiial tar^iges 
Indonesia^ Indonesian scripts* I7p 14S 
Indus Valley script, 35 61 ffp 239 

Inscribed weights (Eaily Hrbrcw)p 242 
Insular hands* 170 f-i 245 
Invention of the Alphabet* of ^ring^ 15* 
ii6p 120 £, I4£^ 

Jotkjc alphabetSp 1 jof£ 
iranianp 148* 150; sx tf&i Old Parian* 
Pahlavj and Persian 
Iraq* ste Mc$opoaniia 
tcEnd. Irish setipo, 164. ^ 

Celuc, Insular hands and Oghamic 
alphabet 


li&hanJ Arabic hands, 142 
Islam, ii 2 t xi6p 141 fT.p 148, 162- SK 
Alphabet fblbws Religion 
Isle of Man, 164 
Israel, jk Hebrew 
Istria* 160 

Italian, Italic scriptSp Tcaly, 26^ 31 * 165, 
t71 £* 237; tet als& Fmiscafif Larin, and 
under names of individnal peopks; 

— (hununisuc) cutrive minuscules, 
itS9; — semi^utrive minuscule^ 173 

Italics, 174 

J (Imr), 167 

JacobiteSp 243; see ^ls«^ Syriac sedpes 
Janissaries, 143 

Japan, Japanese scripts, 83 ff, loj, 177 
Jar^handle stamps, 242 
Java, Javanese writing, 147 £ 

Jebu, J2 

Jmiialcm, 118,139 

Jewishp Jews, see Hebrew and Judaism; 

— coins, 12S, 242 

83 

jordanp iS, 140 

Judaism, 162 f see aba Alphabet follows 
RdigtoUp Hebrew and Jewish 

K (letter) i^o, 167 

Kadamba, 146 

KW ski, 72 

KaliJu alphabet, 149 

Kalinga scripu, T46 

Kalmu(c)k (Kalmyk), 149 

Kambu, Kambuja„ tee Cambodia 
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Kmiyc maji, 

Kam icnpB, 84 ff* 

^6 f 

KaiurcK (Kaniuda) script. 147 
Kaotcnbit ^43 
Kamcepc, 69 
Kasdtcs^ 41 

Km lum script. 84 fil 
Kavi script, Javanese scripts 
Keteh meruhdf jw Squatf Hebrew 
Kharo^thi. 145 
Khas (IndcyChiPa). 3 3 
KhJtani script, Sz 

Kbounesc script^ lee Eaaem Tuikesun 
KhuKuri script^ s€t Ccoigian scripts 
Kjidssos, 55 Kr 
Ktux^cvjccs. 31 

stc Easter Island 
Kok Turk! runes. 148 (, 

Koran, 14^. 243 
Korea, S3 

KxsiU/'Kituna MS.. 147 
Kurapa, t^6 

Kucfacan script. 145 
Kufic script, t4Z, 243 
Kusa^ T40 
Ku^ inscription. 146 
Kwajig^ (Provincr)* 82 
Kwang/tung (Ptovinoc), 8z 
Kyolocha script, 147 

L (nmncral), 166 
Lacliidi. uStp 117* ^ 4 ^ 

Land*$ End, iee Eaner Island 
Language uitsus writings 14 L 


Laos. 143 

Lapidary capitals. — style. i« Menu/ 
mental scripts 

Latin alphabet. 19 f. 123, 141. 157* 
165 ff.. I74i lyfi; — cursive and scim^ 
currive styles^ fE, 245; — Etruscan 
bilingual insaipdon, 15s; — Libyan 
bilingual iiiscripuon, 13^1 LatiivTiii^ 
kish alphabet. 20, 177 
Lebanon, set Syria 
Leningrad. 244 
Levidcus friigments, 242 
Li (Haliun Island). 32 
Liang (Mouniain), 79 
Libyan. 124* i|2 
Libyaniie scripct 122 

Lineal A. — B. — saipts, 37* 43* 57 iE, 
roS, no, 149. 239 

/wflfrf. 42 E, 134. 14S, 243 
Li Ssu, 75 E 

Liiurgical scripts, 128 (Samaritan), 154 
(Coptic)^ I60E (GlagoJiric) 

Loi'Io script. 79 E 
Lombardic hand. 169 
Lucca hand, itsp 
Lusatians. 157 
Lu^t (tribe), 34 
Lycian, 138 -154 
Lydian. 138, 154 

M (nupieral). I6<S 
Madrid Codex. 97 flE, 17S, 240 
Magic (Sympatheric). Magkal fimukc, 
27i 30 . ^37 
Mag^ Graecta. 152 
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Mah^Undc inscnplJOD^ 147 
M^ifscuhe^ 173 

Mahy, MahycvPoIyncfLiii, 14S 
Malup ijt 

Man (dialeci^ scripiSi. tribes) 3 i 
Man (kle df) z^f 
Manchu scripUp [49 
Maiuiacan alphabet, 140 
Manichacan scrips 140 
Manx i€€ Man (hie of) 

Marquesan (Iilands) jz 
MandUes^, i|i 

Mairiliaiu (d'Albegfia) Tablet^ 154 f., 
-^44 

Mas d'AziLp see Azilian rigoary 
Mawrya scripts, 14^ 

Maya, Mayan codices* — script* —siilits^ 
ff., 178, 240 
Mecca, 142 
Medina* f4Z 

Mediterrancaii, 30. ^4, loB, tz 3 
Megara, 152 
Megiddo* zS 
Mekong (River), So 
Melanesian Islands, 30 
Melkites, 243; fee ah^ Syriac 
Melos scripts* Xfi 

Memory>aid symbols, ste Mnemonic de> 
vices 

Merovingian hand^ 170^ 174 £ 

Mesha' rttfc (Stone), 114* U3, 240 
Mesopocamia, 11, 15 ff.t 

14a, 241: fee fflw Akkadians, Assy-' 
riam, Babylonians, Cuneiform writing, 
Sumerians 


Messages, 32 E 
Messapian, 15^ £ 

Mexico* 24, 94 E. 

Mexico City, tot 
Miao^ 81 
Micronesia* 30 

Middle Iranian^ jee Piblavi, Sogdun 
Miletus, tsi 
Minaean script* laa 
Minoan scripu, MiiMans, 54 C, 123 
M^sathe^ id9» 171 E. 

Missionarid, fee Alpbabet follows Reli-' 
g?on 

Miunni, 4J 

MkhedmU script, set Georgian 
Mnemonic dcTiricd, Mnemocechnic, 30 E 
Moabite script, 115, 125. * 33 . 240 

Modem capitals* 176 
Modern Hebrew, tfr Square Hebtew 
MoestvGothic, fte Gothic 
MohaEfunedani, set Islam 
MohenjtvDaio, iet Indus Valley 
Mon* 147 

MongoLbn scripts, 33,148 f£ 
Monoconsonaniic, see Uni^nsonantal 
MonogtneiisEn of the Alpbabet, 120 f. 
Montenegro, 160 f. 

Monumental scripts, 46!!, 126^ ijo£, 
153, 167 E* 244 £ 

Moravia, 160 
Moslems* see Islam 
Mo-«>* fte Na^khi (Na/shi) 

Mldtani script, 146 

Musical notation, 25 

Mycenae, Mycciuean(s)p 59 E, 10S 
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Initx 

^Mystery' of Eajttr Idjudp 90; — 
Collunbiui Amcnca^ 95 If. 

Nd?^Ucm script, 124, iis» I40» 141 
Hadim (Abul&ycaj Mohrmnitti iba Isluq 
ibp 'abi Ya^qub uB-rNadiip), 142 1 
Nagari script, sec Dcva^nigaii 
NahiUp 5 W Aztecs and Mexico 
Nx^khi (Na^), So f. 

Names of the lencn* tijt 129 fn t Hi 14I1 
T50 

Naples hand, r<S9 
Manner palene, 47 f., zjS 
Naskbi, 142 ff 
^Naridoal’ hands, 169 ff. 

Naxos (Island)p i$i 

Near East, 19, 24,. loj 

NcolMiJc, 30 

NecvPiiDic, see Punic 

NftvSinaitkp 124,141, 143 

Htskhit set N^kbi 

Ncstoriait, 162, 243; see Syriac 

Ne-^ set Lcvlo 

Hew Zealand, 29 

Nigeria, 32 

Nitok script, S3 

Niu-chih stripes, 82 

Nora inscriptians, 132, 241 

Nordic runes f- 

North Afiica, 26^ 6^ 131,141 L 

Moith-^Aiabian alphabets, 122 

Noith(em) Europe^ lee Europe 

Ncicth(cm) Indian scripts, 145 it 

North Etruscan, i 6 s 

North Kimbcrlcyi 29 


Moifth^Scmitic alphabets, 114 AT, 
120 Cf i2j C, 176; set §b? under names 
of individual pcoplesj — Lheocy on the 
origin of The Alphabw, i i4ff- 
Nenhumbrian crosses, 162 
Norway, Norwegianp 162 E 
Notched sticks, Notches, 13; see aha 
Runes 

Norvflaza seek, 245 
Numerical ootadoo, 25, 99 
Numldian, iet Ubyan 

O (Imir), I 
Oceania, see 2^4alay 

Oghamic alphabet, — inscripdonj^ — 
Larin tnscripdoEis, Qghams« f. 

Old Bulgarian, — Church Slavonic^ 
ijtt L 

Old Hebrew* m Early Hebrew 
Orchomenos, jS, 61 
Order of the letteTp 143,155 
Origin of the Alphabet, — scripts, 15, iSr 
36, 47, 70 f, So, 84, 92* lOT* riait, 
142, 144 Ep 152 E* 155 C, 1^5 
Origtnjl alphabet, 112, 114,119 IE 
Oriya, 147 

Oikhon mscriprions, see Kdk Tuiki 
Oscan script, 105 
Ostmta, 127, 129, I36p 14^ 

Otonri (people), 100 
Onoman Empire, 141, 143 

P (letter)* l<S7 
Pacific Islands, 237 
PahlavE 143 
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Patrogriphy, 20 70* I 54 

Pakeolithjc^ Tj f*^ 27; jw ab& Upper 
Pakcotiiliic 

Pabco^SinaiiiCp 35^ 117 

Palcnqucp 97 

Paladnc, ip. 30^ 34, in» n6, 120, 
123, f2i ffi tit alio Aiamiicj Cartaan^ 
iw, Eariy Caimniic, Early HebitWp 
and Nonh^Semidc 

Pali^Buraiese* 147 

Pallava, 146 

Palmyrap Palin>TTDC script, I40 
Pamphylian script^ 154 
Pindyap 146 

Pannanian SLvooic, 160 d 
Papal ciirial style, >69 
Paper (iiivcftdon of)i 
Papyri, jof.p ijtf, t5ip 242 C 
Paichtncni, 153 
Paris Codexp 97 ff-i 
Patimoklia MS,, 147 
Pavia hand, 169 
Pchlcvi, jft? Pahlavi 
Pdew Islandp 32 
Pcdibrokc (County)* 164 
Penn 23 

Persian, 20,43 C, 104 C11 1 E* lil, 14^ f* 
I48p 24J; ser tfto Cunrifenn writing* 
Etamitc, and Pahlavi 
Peru, 31 (Tp 
Petra, 140 

Pctroglyphs, 15, 26 C 
Phainos disc, 5^, tfa E, 239 
Philippine Islands, 14S 
Philistia, 03 


In^x 

Phibliogy, 21 
Phoeiriciaii,22, 

17O* 241; Punic 
Phonetic scripts, 23 lE, 104 fE 
Phonetisarionp 21 f., 40 E, 102,111E. 157 
Phrygian, 154 

Pi (Chinese writing iKUsh), 7IE 
Pictni* Picenian script, iiSj, 245 
Pictography, Pjctuttvwridng, 21E, 36 E» 
102* 237 E 

Pictish Ogham, Picu, t04 
Polish, 157 

Pollard syllabic systems, Sr 
Polynesia* aa, 30, |2J aba Malay* 
MalaytvPolynesian 
Polyphoncs, 40* 48* 75 ffl, 104 
Pompeii, 169 
PraencsEc fibula* 1^4 f. 

Pnisos, 62 

Pic^Catoline book/hands, 169 E 
Pic^Columbian America 94 fE; see a/rfl 
under names of individual peoples 
Prc^HctteniCp S 5 ^E, 10& 

Prdristndc symbols, ij, 22, z6ff* 237 
Prehistoric Japanese scripts* Si 
Pre^hlainic Arabia, ree Soudi'Aiabian 
Ptc/Sabellic* jer Plccni 
Primitivt commuiMics, i6j — means of 
communication, 26 IE; — wriring, 21 E 
Prillring, 25 
Propcity^marks, 34 

ProtevSenutic alphabet* i« Original 
alphabet 

Psychological origins of writmg, tee Iiv 
venrion of scripts 
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Punic, 124^ no« 132^ 241 
inscriptioii. 147 

Pybs, 60 r 

P}T<ne«, 27 p 

Pyu. 147 
Q (letter). 152 

Qur^muz Arabic script, 142 
Qatabioic sciipE. 122 
Qxlu (Qds). 13 j 
Q ua^^alphabetic sedpe. iii £ 

Quiebr. iw Miya 

ji £ 

Qur^an. stt Koran 
Qs^'s, see Quaj 

R (letter), 167 
Rabbinic script, 17,136 £ 

Radicals (CHoese), 75 
Rapai'Ciui, set Easter Island 
Ris Shamrah, see Ugarit 
Ravenna hand, 169 
Red Sea, 140 

Reforms of writings, 7S, SS £ 

Religion, 17; Jw Alphabet follows 
Rcligwii 

Renaissance hands, 174 
Representation of new sounds. 140 f, 143, 
145* ifi. ISS fl-. 1 ^ 7 -171 ffn 177 
Resemblance of letters ofsaipis, 116,127, 
138. 150, t j2* Ifi, 165 C, 177 
Riukiu (Idandi), 32 

Rock inscripuons, — paintings see Pec^ 
histone symbols 
Roman capicats, 46,167 £, 245 


Roman Forum jnscripdon, 165 £. 245 
Roman cursive writing, 168 f£. 245 
Roman numoals, X65 f 
'Roman^ type of letters, 174 
Romance bnguoges, 174 
Romanisaiion of Chinese script, 177* — 
Japanese script, 177; — Turkish script, 

177 

Rcsetu Stone; 52 f, 239 
Roueisseh Inscripcion, 114 
Rumanian, 157 f£ 

Runes, 162 E 

Russian scripts. 33, 141, 157 W4 see 
Soviet Union 

Rustic capitals. I 5 l, 170 £. 245 
Riithwell Cro», see Northumbrian aosses 
Ryq^ script, 143 

S pcttEr). 152 
Sabaean script, iiz £ 

Sa&hiricj Safiiric. iiz 
SahidiCf Sa'idk, see Coptic 
Salambo stek^ 241 
SamarUf zS, 127 

Sanurican script, 17. 126, izi. 242 
Sample^lphahcts {Etruscan), 154 £ 
Samuel (Tsar) inscription, 160 
San Carlos, see Easter Island 
San Ts’ang, 76 
Sanskrit, see Deva^nagari 
Sardima, i|i £, 241 
SasaoLaits, Sasinid, see Pahlavi 
Sitav^na, 146 
Saudi Arabia, see SoudvArabia 
Saxon, see Anglo-Saxon 
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Jndix 


Scandiruvu, tw 

Schleivsig, i6i 
Scotknd, 164 
S«^pcopfcs, 67 
Seals, 23&J 142 

Scfm-<njisivc, — uncial hands (Rjomai^)^ 
i<^ 

ScmiuC:, 19 m lOjl ^ North-'Semiuc# 
SoudvSeinitic and under names of in^ 
dividual proplci 
Setbia{nX 1^7 
Scrbo^Crciauan^ 157 
Shafaiba'al imcnpcion, 240 1 
Shcebem »onc plaque^ ii3 
SKiivkau kana^ SfS 
Shocdiand, 25 

Siini, Siamese* Sti Thai{lnid} 

Sibeiiap 22^ 14S 
Sidly* i|i 
SiculaQ, 1(^5 
Si^Hia (scripc)* 82 f- 
Sildicstcf* T<S4 

Sdoam inscripuon* i 27 i ^ 4 ^ t 
Sinai* Sinaitic, 114. ii 7 ^p 
ebo NctvSinaiuc and PalactvSinaitic 
Sindhp Sindhip 64,146 
Sinhalese scripts, 147 f. 

Slavonic. 19. 141. ff., 1741 
CyrilliCp GlagolidCp and under the 
names of individual peoples 
Slovaks, 157 
Slovenes, 157 
SogdiaUp — scfipt, 148 
Solomon Islands, 32 
Sonihals (Bcngal)p 32 


Sound'picturef, sti Phonogianis 
South AiHca, 30 
Soutb^Indiarip 146 ff. 

South/Seimuc alphabetic branch, 121 ffl 
Soviet Umois*|0,157* i7^iSfiisb^Cyn\UcM 
Greck^nhodox Churchp Ruman 
scripts, Slavonic 

Spain, 17, 22, 2^ £* t3ii U l74i 


217 

Speed m w'ritingp itsa 
Spirims cspcfM rp 

Square Hebrew, 124, 128, 136 ffl, (3^ £j 
s€i dfctf Early Hebrew 
StafTordshiFep 13 
Scabies of wriEingp 11 £ 

Study of vtTirmg, 20 f.j «f ebo Epigraphy 
and Pakec^gaphy 
Sudaoescp 141 
Sumatia sdipts, 148 
Sumer, Sumefians, 35 C, 65, 237 
Suhgi, 145 £ 

Susa* ref Elamites 
Swahili* 141 

Sweden, Swediih* rda £; dio Scandi^ 
navia 

Syakat scriptp 143 
Syllabic scripts^ 23 £* [04 ff. 

S)Tnbolie message 32 f£ 

S)inpatbeuc magicp xtfp 27 

Syria, 19, 30* i*4 if . T21* 12&, tS^ 


138, 141, 148 
SyriaCp 140 £, 243 £ 

Systcmarisarion of Chinese chaciotcrs. 


75 

Sze^wan, 7^ 
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IttJkx 

Tachi'grAphjr, itt Sliotthaad 
Tagal^ 148 
Taiou inscriptiotit 13S 
Ta^Hq script, 143 
TiUy^sridtj, 11 
Tamachck script, tz4, X12 
Tamil script, 146 f. 

Tangut, S€C Si^Hia 
Tarkondctnos seak 69 

writiog, 91 

Taxik inscription^ t jS, 144 

Tc Pko^Hcniu* jw Esmx Island 

Tell eU'Ajjul^ 118 

Tell eUAaujtu^ 4a 

Tell eUHe^^ 2^^ i il 

Tell eUKhelrifchp 133, SiS 

Tell Jemmeh^ i 3 

TelugUp impip 147 

TenochdtliiLp tor 

Teutonic, tet Germanic 

Tcscoco, Tcsciico (Lake), 100 

Thai scripts, TKailand, 147 L 

Thames /rnriiuirdJC (sward^kfi^^ 162 

Thamuderiic scripi, 121 

Thera alphabet, 150 ff- 

Thiiluth script, 143 

Tibeiaii scripts, T46, 149 

Tigre script, 122,124 

Tigrinya script, 122, 124 

Tigri&^Euphraces valley, ste Mesopoamia 

Toklurian (A and B), 14^, 14S 

Tdtecs, 95 f.p IOC L 

Tones, 72, 74 

Tiajan^s ColuoiD, i&S 

Tran^onal scripts, iff Analydc scripts 


Tiansjordan, 28, 140 
TransylvanJa, 34 
TrL'lingual inscription, 142 
Triumph of the Alphabet, 19 
Tuareg, see Tanuefaek 
Turkisb, m, 141, 143, 1481 *57- I77; 
dba Alphabet follows Religion, and 
Islam 

Turkish^Lada alphabet, 20, 177 

U (letter), 152. 167 
Ugarit cuneiform alphabet* 35. Its 
Uighnr script* 149 
Ukrainian script, fS5fr. 

Umbrian script, 1^5* 244 £ 

Unda] writing* 154* l^* 171 E* 244 
Uniwnsonanial phonograms, 49, 

Upper PabeoUthic, 15, 27 
Uranu cuneirDeai smpt, 45 
Uruk inscripdoDS, 30 

V (letter), 152, 167 
VaKelunu script, 147 
VetEecian junsufufoe, Venice, 174 
Vessagrri inscriptions, 147 
VictnaiTi script, 148 
Vijayanagar inscription, t47 
Visigothjc script, 170; /« Gothic 
alphabet 

Vo<anh inicripdon, 147 

W (letter), 152, 1157 
Wady Mukactab, 141 
Wales, 164^ sti aba Celdc and Gghamic 
alphabet 
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Wmpum, 53 f. 

Wends* 157 

Western Chdsxhmtf^ ifii j iee ntw Alphj-^ 
bet follows Religion, Latin Alphabcf^ 
2itd CaihoUtLsm 
Western Hk* SH Sl'Hia 
WcHcxii scripts (Modem), 19* I5T» 
I 7 J 

White Russiaiip 157 
Winchester School hand, 175 
Writing proper* 15 f*:, 2X 
Writing verm linguagei 14 

Y (letter), 152* 167 


Ycmatii fpnSi tee Kata kana 
Vao sedpe^ Si f. 

Ychud com, 241 

YekhawTitilk {Yddmniflk) 241 
Yekhimilk tnsaipoan, 114^ 240 £ 
Yucatan, 97 
Yukaghjrs, zi 
Yim 76 

Yun^nan (Ptovince)* 79 

Z (leticr)* 167 
Zakir Jtfif* 136 
Zapottes, fi>5. TOJ 
Zcroi^g ^97 
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